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General Editor: SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 


THE SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 


Annotated 
Eighteen Volumes Strongly bound in Quarter Cloth 


Price 10d e each 


THE RANGE OF THE NOTES 


@ First, in order that the pupil’s imagination may have definite material 
to work with, the list of dramatis persona is followed by a suggestion of 
their dress and appearance; and when practicable, illustrations are given. 

@ Second, the text, which is presented without any further preliminary, is 
accompanied by Foornores which form a glossary of obsolete or mis- 
leading words. The play may therefore be read at first sight without let 
or hindrance—without even the delay and distraction which would be 
caused by turning to a later page for such merely necessary explanations. 

@ Third, there will, however, be many for whom, if not at a first reading 
~ perhaps at a second, something further may be desirable—a bit of 

istorical information, a paraphrase of a difficult passage, or the clearing | 
up of a confused metaphor. To supply these, and to supply them at the 
right time, is the object of the notes placed immediately after the text. 

@ Fourth, and last, comes a causerie in several divisions: offering for any 
who are studiously inclined, a short commentary; marking the place of 
this particular drama in Shakespeare’s career; tracing its importance in 
his poetic development; estimating its artistic value ; and suggesting a 
number of other questions on which an intelligent pupil might reflect 
with pleasure. 


LIST OF PLAYS 


Macbeth The Merchant of Venice Henry the Eighth King John 

Julius Caesar King Henry IV—PartI Richard the Third Coriolanus 

King Lear King Henry IV—Part II As You Like It Twelfth Night 

Hamlet Richard the Second King Henry V The Tempest 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream Much Ado About Nothing 


English Specialists are invited to apply for a specimen Play 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row London, E.C.4 
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MACMILLAN 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN LINGUISTICS. ByL.R. Pater, 
Lecturer in Classics in the Victoria University of Manchester. §s. net. 


“Mr. Palmer’s book is readably written, but it has underlying its science a practical working 
knowledge of European languages.’—The Times Educational Supplement. 


* A scholarly volume which should find a place in the school library.,—A.M.A. 


AN ENGLISH TECHNIQUE. By Roy MEtprum. 6s. net. 


“It is a judicious mixture of general theory about gry fe og and specific examples 
of how it may be taught. Both invite discussion, and t as wel! as 
assent; but both contain valuable re ar based on experience, about the aims and methods 
of the English teacher. ’—Cambridge Review. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. First Book. By M. ALDERTON 
Prvx, M.A. 28. 6d. Second Book [Shortly]. 


Intended to provide an essential part of the English work of pupils in the first and second 
years of the normal Secondary School course. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF ANALYSIS. With Supplementary Examples 
in Latin and French. By B. J. PenpieBury, M.A., Senior English Master 
at the Douglas High School for Boys. 2s. 


‘ This course of grammatical analysis is intended for the junior forms of Secondary Schools 
and is to be recommended. Very cree de it does not disdain simplicity and its clearness of 
exposition is admirable. . ... The supplementary examples in French and Latin distinctly 
add to the value of the book.’ —Seobib Educational Journal. 


A NEW MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE based on the Study 


of Literature. By Guy Boas, M.A., and Crriz ALDRED. 4s. 6d. 
* A well-planned book, in which the authors have aimed at relating the formal study of the 
language to the ve of literature itself. A great many passages from literature have been 
uded, and on these passages the exercises and questions are set.’—Journal of Education. 
THE COMPLETE ENGLISH. Book IV. A Survey of English Litera- 
ture—The Pathway to Authorship. By Atys Mamouvr. With Illustrations, 
Maps, and Charts. 3s. 6d. 
A survey of the whole of English Literature, which can be used as an advanced re’ es ome 
tui 


as an independent course in lish, and as an introduction to Matriculation, by s 
aged from 15 to 18. 


THE COMPLETE ENGLISH SYLLABUS fc: Pupils of 11 to 15. By 
Mamour. Paper, 1s. 


LITERATURE RECITALS: A Pageant of English Literature. By Atys 
Mamovr, author of The Complete English. 38. 


‘Literature Recitals’ contains 220 extracts (122 poetry and 98 prose) from the works of 110 
standard and present-day authors. 


THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 


General Editor: Guy Boas, M.A. A collection of English Texts with special 
Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 2s. 6d. each. 


Nearly 50 Titles ready 
*, Please send for Complete List 


MACMILLAN & Co.Ltd. St. Martin’s St. London W.C.2 
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W.H.SMITH & SON’S 


EXPRESS 
BOOK 
SERVICE 


Wherever you may be, W. H. Smith 
& Son can supply the books you want, 
through 1500 branches in England and 
Wales, or by post to any address in 
the world. 


You can order books through the 
smallest bookstall with the same con- 
fidence as from W. H. Smith & Son’s 
Head Office. Naturally you will not 
expect to find the same stock at 
a bookstall as at a bookshop, but 
W. H. Smith & Son’s Express Book 
Service brings special orders at the 
shortest notice. 

W.H.Smith & Son can supply any book 
wherever advertised or reviewed. 


TO THOSE ABROAD 


W. H. Smith & Son post news- 
papers and magazines to all parts: 
of the world. W.H.Smith & Son’s 
Postal Press Guide gives subscrip- 
tion rates for over 2000 papers. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents : Booksellers : Librarians 
Stationers : Printers Bookbinders 
Advertising Agents 


1506 BRANCHES IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: Strand House, London, W.C.2 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 


BUMPUS 


This bookshop offers a large and 
well-chosen stock of good books 
on every subject. The newest pub- 
lications, and all that is best in 
contemporary and standard litera- 
ture are on show, and information 
about books is always available. 


Foreign books include modern and 
standard French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish authors, and books 
for the study of these languages. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, Ltd. 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
477 OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
W.1 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601 


EVERYTHING for STUDENTS and 
BOOKLOVERS 


LAMLEY & CO. 


The South Kensington Bookshop 
I, 3, and 5 Exhibition Road, S.W. 7 


Near South Kensington Station Kensington 1276 
Established 1875 


WE specialize in books on the 
Arts and Sciences, Educational 
Books, Children’s Books, Reference 
Books, History and Biography, Belles 
Lettres, Poetry, The Drama, Rare 
Books and First Editions. 


Bookbinding by Experienced Workmen. 


We undertake any Printing, from a Hand- 
bill to a Book. 
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HARRAP 


AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY BY DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 
MOLLY LEPELL, LADY HERVEY 


Book Society Recommendation 
With 17 beautiful half-tone illustrations. 376 pages, 15s. net. 
‘It is good that the faded tints of something that was once so lovely should be revived- 
Miss Stuart knows the background of the scene she paints, blends scholarship with grace, 


and without a trace of pedantry introduces us to unpublished letters and verses which 
deserve to see light.—ARTHUR BRYANT in The Observer. 


‘This ideal biographer.’—Punch. 


‘Until middle age, Sweet Lepell is seen as a personality—in later life, against an historical 
landscape vividly and solidly painted, a living character moves.’—Time and Tide. 


GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
By GeorcE O. CurME, North Western University and Hans Kuratu, Ohio State University. 
These three volumes embody the result of thirty years concentrated study and research and 
form the most intensive study of the English language that has appeared for many years. 
Vol. I. History of the English Language: Sounds, Spelling, Word Formation 

(Kurath). In preparation. 

Vol. II. Parts of Speech, Accidence (Curme). Demy 8vo, 370 pages, 8s. 6d. 
This volume describes fully the parts of English speech and ieee changes of form to 
express thought. The author shows how form in turn played a large part in Old English, 
a much smaller part in Early Modern English, and a —* increased part in Modern 
English. Detailed Prospectus on application 
Vol. III. Syntax (Curme). Demy 8vo, 632 pages, 12s. 6d. 
In this book, Professor Curme gives a full outline of English syntax based on actual 
usage in America and Great Britain as gathered from novels, dramas, histories, essays, 
speeches, and periodicals, both ancient and modern. Here, for the first time, American 
usage is accorded due recognition and is treated systematically and exhaustively. 


OLD ENGLISH HANDBOOK 


By M. ANDERSON and B. C. WiLtiams. Crown 8vo, 530 pages, 2s. 6d. net. This book 
contains 130 pages of grammar and very numerous extracts including many not usually 
featuring in a small volume of this type. The Glossary is very complete. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN ENGLISH 
By Stuart RoBertson. With Indexof Words. Large crown 8vo, 560 pages, ros. 6d. net. 
This volume, which traces the development of the English language from earliest times 
to its present day form, emphasizes particularly the mass of facts and doctrine that 
linguistic scholarship has made available during the last fifty years. As a reference 
manual for school use or as a text for university courses, it is wise and full of information, 
full of facts entertainingly presented. 


Otro JESPERSEN says—‘ It has been a great pleasure to read this book, It is sure to be a great success 
and will certainly help to spread sound views on linguistic matters.’ 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH LITERATURE 
Bibliographies and Study Outlines. Entirely new Edition by F. B. MrILuert, based on 
older Editions by MANLEY and RICKERT. 1935. Crn. 8vo, 535 pages, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘This handy reference book is made up of two distinct parts, a critical survey of the 
literature of the past thirty years or so, and a series of 232 “‘Author-bibliographies”’, 
each prefaced by a succinct biographical note. These notes, though highly condensed, 
contrive to introduce many personal details that will be new to most readers. . . The 
information seems to be commendably free from errors of fact... . The bibliographies 
themselves are remarkably full for a work of this kind and endeavour to list the first 
appearance, in the British Empire or elsewhere, of every book and pamphlet by the 
author in question published before 1 January 1935, including translations, but excluding 
“edited works”’, such as anthologies.’"-—Times Literary Supplement. 


Send for ENGLISH LIST and Prospectuses to 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY LIMITED 
i82 HIGH HOLBCRN, LONDON, W.C.! 
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ESTABLISHED 1807 


HODGSONS 


THE ONLY AUCTION ROOMS 
Devoted exclusively to the Sale of 


BOOKS, MSS., &c. 


Sales of Libraries and smaller 
Collections of Rare and Standard 
Books, First Editions, &c., held 
fortnightly. Expert Advice given 
as to Values. Catalogues sent 
on application. 
an 


115 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2 


COMMON-SENSE 
IN THE ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION 


A Modern Manual of Examination 
Practice 
By SYLVESTER SAVIGEAR, B.A. 


THs modern book, by a member of the 
English Association, should be read by 
all interested in the teaching and study of 
English. It quence the most up-to-date 
ideas on the teaching of English in Schools 
and Colleges. It will be found particularly 


valuable as a text-book for Matriculation and 


School Certificate students, and, in con- 

junction with suitable exercises, 

may be made the chief English 

text-book for a course of two or 5 P. 
years’ duration. 218 pages. 

“‘ Written in a clear and easy style...a wise and 

trustworthy guide.’’ EDUCATION. 

, as as by s 0 language, 
who pny whe with an examination in English.” 
TEACHER IN COMMERCE, 


PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


How many books 
are published each day ? 


In Great Britain alone some 40 books are 
published each weekday. While many of 
these are unlikely to concern the average 
reader it is obviously impossible to keep 
pace even with the remainder. ; 
Many readers find that an ‘Ordinary’ Sub- 
scription to The Times Book Club provides 
them with all the books they can read quite 
soon enough after publication. Its cost is 
about half that of the ‘Guaranteed’ service 
and it gives access to exactly the same books 
_—novels, authoritative works on many sub- 
jects and, of course, the English classics— 
except during the first few weeks of publi- 
cation. Books may be changed as often as 
you like, or kept as long as you like, and 
you need not return one book until you 
receive another. 


Write for full particulars to: 
The Times Book Club 
and Circulating Library 
42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


FOYLES 
Booksellers to the World 
New and Secondhand 


BOOKS 


on every subject 


Stock of nearly three mil- 

lion volumes. Catalogues 

free on mentioning your 
interests. 

119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 

LONDON, W.C.2 

"Telephone Gerrard 5660 (12 lines) 
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ENGLISH 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


Volume I. Number 2. 1936. 


EDITORIAL 


HERE has been an accession to the Association of just over one 

hundred members since the New Year. Among these we welcome 
Dr. R. W. Chapman, Secretary to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, 
and Mr. Sean O’Casey. We like to think that this growth of the mem- 
bership has been partly stimulated by the publication of English, and we 
take this opportunity to thank the contributors to the first number and 
the Press for the kind things it has said about our venture. 

The institution of a Library in the new premises of the Association 
should, as it develops, prove of great value and become a magnetic centre 
of interest for all members. It is desired to build up gradually a repre- 

sentative library of literary criticism including works on the English 
language and educational books on the study and teaching of English. 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope that members will help our object 
by gifts of books from time to time. 

We have recently received a copy of The School Library Review, which 
owes its inception to the Librarian of Bedford School. The Review, whose - 
first number has just been published, provides a medium for the exchange 
of experiences between School Librarians on such matters as methods of 
organization, the functions and uses of School Libraries, and the choice 
of books. It is interesting to note that already more than seventy schools, 
including many of the great Public Schools, are represented through their 
Heads or Librarians on the body of subscribers to the Review. We wel- 
come an enterprise which should do much to further the interests of School 
Libraries throughout the country. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


INCE the appearance of our previous number the Headquarters of 
the Association have been moved to rather larger premises at 3 Crom- 
well Road. These new and very pleasant rooms overlook the gardens of the 
South Kensington Museum. In addition to the office accommodation 
a combined Library and Committee Room has been secured which 
members of the Association can use for reading, writing, and for meeting 
one another. 
The possession by the Association of this ‘local habitation’ will, it is 
hoped, contribute further towards making members appreciate the 
reality of membership. | 


* 


* * * 


N the general diplomatic and linguistic glee over the elastic and 

accommodating ‘alsbald’, no one appears to have remembered that 
Shakespeare allowed himself the same elbow-room with ‘presently’. 

Ariel. Presently? 
Prospero. Ay, with a twink. 

But when Mrs. Page in The Merry Wives says 

‘Nay, but he'll be here presently: let’s go dress him like the witch of Brentford,’ 
she uses the adverb in its modern sense. 


One thing, however, is certain. In whatever sense of ‘presently’ Herr 
Hitler invites conversation, when he acts.he acts ‘with a twink’. 


* * * * 


‘T THINGS To Come’ is truly an horrific film. First, our world as we 

4. know it is laid in ruins before us by aircraft; humanity is then seen 
scourged by pestilence and tin-god dictators; finally, a civilization arises, 
scientific and mechanical, from which every vestige of human charm and 
beauty is absent; the fashions in dress are unspeakable, and the central 
ambition is to be shot from a gun round the moon. Things to come may 
take this shape or they may not, but the film at any rate provides one 
comfort—the chances of surviving the initial catastrophe are shown to 
be so slight that the likelihood of having to endure the subsequent - 
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Utopia is remote. ‘Modern Times’ is also calculated to make one curse the 
day that machinery was invented. Mr. Chaplin’s machine-mad universe, 
however, is still dominated by spirit—the brave, romantic, wistful spirit 
of Charlie, who, Lilliputian though he appears among the Brobding- 
nagian machines, seems somehow so much braver than Mr. Wells’s ‘brave 
new world’. 


* * 


* 


x 


is disturbing to speculate on what might have been the fate of 

Mr. Sherriff’s and Miss Jeanne de Casalis’s fine play, St. Helena, had 
it not been for Mr. Winston Churchill’s letter to The Times. Would it 
have been that of Mary Webb, had not Mr. John Buchan slipped one 
of her novels into Mr. Baldwin’s pocket as he was stepping into a railway 
carriage? 


* * * * 


S in pre-Elizabethan days London English gradually permeated the 

country (which mercifully saved Shakespeare from writing Chau- 
cerian English) so the pronunciation of the B.B.C. will presumably in 
time eradicate regional accents and men of all counties will pronounce 
alike. The B.B.C. is assailed with constant criticism, and a recent attack 
was delivered on the formal intoning of the announcers, which should be 
dropped, it was urged, in favour of an informal, colloquial style of utter- 
ance. It would, no doubt, infuriate these critics if the view were here put 
forward that the announcers of the B.B.C. speak admirably, and that in 
the event of war, earthquake, or the end of the world, nothing would be 
more comforting than to hear one of their clear, sane, and modest voices. 
The B.B.C., in fact, considering the magnitude of its task, is, like The 
Times, a miracle of daily quality and efficiency. 


* * 


* * 


HE pressing expansion of the Royal Air Force recalls the curious 
fact that our official history of War in the Air was begun, though not 
completed, by Professor Raleigh. Raleigh had genius, but the choice of 
that brilliant and sensitive interpreter of the poets as air historian was 
singular. It is true that the task rejoiced the heart of a namesake of the 
first Sir Walter, and that he interpreted the spirit of the first young host 
of airmen finely, but the technical material could have been handled more 
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easily by another hand, while the book on Chaucer, which only Raleigh 
could have written, must be counted among the victims of the air. 


* 


* * 


* 


OSE who feel that at the present time the world is indeed ‘too 
much with us’, and that aircraft may one day bring it hurtling about 
our heads can take refuge in the undisturbed beauty of Mr. Charles 
Morgan’s Sparkenbroke. The words of Keats ina letter to his friend Benjamin 
Bailey are quoted before the story begins—‘I am certain of nothing but 
of the holiness of the Heart’s affections, and the truth of Imagination’. 
That certainty would remain if all our civilization were to be demolished, 
and would have to be born again in the soul of those who undertook the 
job of reconstructing it. G. B. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. SOME RECENT 
CONTACTS AND CONTRASTS 


By F. S. BOAS, LL.D. D.LITT. 


ROM the beginning of October 1934 to the middle of May 1935, 

and again from the end of September to the middle of December 
1935, I was resident in New York as visiting Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Columbia University. I spent the first five days of 1935 in Washing- 
ton, about four and a half hours’ journey from New York, and while 
there I passed over the river Potomac into Virginia to visit George 
Washington’s old home and tomb at Mount Vernon. My most northerly 
point was Northampton in Massachusetts, where I gave a lecture at Smith 
College, one of the chief women’s colleges in the United States. Another 
important women’s college at which I lectured was Vassar at Pough- 
keepsie in New York State, and I paid two short visits to New Haven in 
Connecticut, the seat of Yale University, and one to the New England 
* town of Providence, the capital of Rhode Island. I give these particulars 
to show that I was never very far from the Atlantic seaboard in 1934-5; 
that I did not, as in 1923, when I lectured at Chicago University in the 
summer, visit the Middle West, still less the Pacific coast. My experience, 
therefore, and my impressions were drawn from the districts of America 
that are geographically nearest to Europe and where probably the 
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Anglophil sentiment is strongest. But my views, for what they are worth, 
were not formed only in academic circles. I was fortunate in occasionally 
meeting leaders of finance, prominent ecclesiastics, publishers, artists, 
lawyers, novelists, and men and women of the theatre. It was a period 
of extraordinary interest in American politics internal and external. 

The early triumphant stage of President Roosevelt’s ‘New Deal’, when 
he carried Congress and the whole nation with him in his bold efforts to 
rescue the States from economic disaster, was already over. If any 
American citizen had ever quoted Wordsworth’s line, ‘Bliss was it in that 
dawn to be alive’, the time for such ecstatic utterance was past. Critics 
had arisen on many sides, among the Wall Street financiers, the repre- 
sentatives of ‘big business’, the stalwarts of the Republican party pro- 
testing that the ‘rugged individualism’ which had made America great 
was being stifled by bureaucratic control. And there were more sinister 
protests—the demagogic rhetoric of Father Coughlin, the ‘radio priest’, 
and the astounding dictatorship over the State of Louisiana of Senator 
Huey Long, till his career was cut short by an assassin. 

But in spite of all, so far as an outside observer could judge, the 
President’s policy was continuing to have a restorative influence. Aided 
by an excellent radio voice he had won the confidence of the man in the 
street in the towns, and. of the farmer in the country districts. So far as I 
could gather, the shops and the hotels in New York were doing better 
business in 1934-5 than in the previous years. Then came the first bolt 
from the blue in the decision of the Supreme Federal Court at Washington 
that the National Industrial Recovery Act (the N.R.A. of the ‘alphabeti- 


. cal’ Government) was unconstitutional, which has been followed by a 


similar decision on the Agricultural Adjustment Act (the A.A.A.). Thus 
the two leading features of the ‘New Deal’, affecting respectively the 
towns and the country, have been nullified. How President Roosevelt 
will meet the emergency thus created does not concern us now. But 
nothing could illustrate in more arresting fashion the contrast between 
American and English constitutional practice. Here the King in Parlia- 
ment is supreme, whether dealing with the destinies of a sub-continent, 
as in the recent legislation on India, or with the village pump in Little 
Pedlington. The function of the judiciary is merely to interpret and give 
effect to the Acts of Parliament. But in the United States, Congress can 
function only within the limits of the Constitution of 1787 with its subse- 
quent amendments. When in that year the thirteen States, now increased 
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to forty-eight, formed themselves into a Union, they reserved to themselves 
all the rights that they did not explicitly surrender to the Federal body. 
It is the function of the Supreme Court at Washington to decide whether 
any Act of Congress violates the Constitution. And by majority votes the 
judges have declared that both the N.R.A. and the A.A.A. are invalid 
because they deal with matters which are solely within the competence 
of the Legislatures of the individual States. Such are the chaotic results, 
it has been said, of trying to fit the affairs of a twentieth-century Republic, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, into a rigid eighteenth- 
century framework. 

In the external policy of the United States also the year 1935 was one 
of momentous developments. A cherished American principle has been that 
of the ‘freedom of the seas’, the right of ships sailing under the Stars and 
Stripes to carry merchandise to all countries, including belligerents during 
time of war. The assertion of this right has at various times led to 
dangerous friction between England and the United States. But the 
experience of the Great War and its after-consequences has inspired in 
the American nation at the present time a passionate anxiety to keep out 
of complications in the Eastern hemisphere. Hence Congress has for- 
bidden till the end of February’ the export of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war to belligerents. And while the shipping of such commo- 
dities as oil cannot at present be prohibited, the State Department (the 
U.S.A. Foreign Office) has notified that they will be carried at the owners’ 
risk, and that it is desirable that they should be restricted to the quantities 
exported in normal times. Such an attitude involves, as American citizens 
have realized, with approval or otherwise, a notable departure from the 
orthodox doctrine of the freedom of the seas. It should be welcomed in 
this country, though it was not intended as a gesture for our benefit. 

But in a broader outlook over international relations there can be 
little doubt that the ‘alarums and excursions’ which have convulsed the 
American Commonwealth during the last few years have quickened a 
fellow-feeling with our own country, which, both in the past and recently, 
has had to meet similar trials and has, in the main, successfully surmounted 
them. This Anglophil sentiment was intensified by, and found wide- 
spread expression during, the Silver Jubilee of King George. When I took 
part in the Golden Jubilee of Queen Victoria in Oxford, and her Diamond 
Jubilee in London, I could not foresee that the Jubilee of 1935 would 
1 The period has now been extended till May 1, 1937. 
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find me in New York and that I would hear King George’s evening 
address on May 6, 1935, over the wireless at 3 p.m., owing to the five hours’ 
difference between the Greenwich and the American Eastern States time. 
This difference did not prevent many good New Yorkers from rising 
unusually early to listen-in to the service in St. Paul’s. The main 
features of that service were reproduced on the following Sunday in a 
Jubilee celebration in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. All sections 
of the British community in New York were represented. The Ambassador, 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, came from Washington to read the Lessons, and the 
popular Consul-General, Sir Graham Campbell, was also present with 
his staff. The Bishop of New York, Dr. Manning, preached a sermon in 
which he paid an eloquent tribute to the character and influence of 
King George and Queen Mary. Many Americans attended, among them 
the wife and daughter of one of my distinguished Columbia colleagues, 
who had no tickets for seats and stood from the beginning of the service 
to the end. And among the U.S.A. visitors to the celebration in London 
was a party of nearly fifty members of the English-Speaking Union who 
came over for the event under the leadership of their energetic Assistant- 
Secretary, Miss Briggs. Those who, like myself, had personal evidence of 
how America shared the joy of the Jubilee will realize how deep and sin- 
cere was the sympathy called forth so unexpectedly soon after by the 
passing of King George. 

The Jubilee marked the peak point of cordiality in international 
relations, which throughout the time of my residence in New York was 


_ fostered by a continuous series of visits of men and women prominent in 


English public life or in the arts. It will be remembered that Juvenal, 
making mock of the influx of Orientals into Rome, bewailed that the 
Orontes had flowed into the Tiber. I felt often inclined to say, in more 
complimentary fashion, that the Thames had flowed into the Hudson. 
Among the first of the eminent British visitors during my time of resi- 
dence was Mr. John Buchan, who was soon afterwards to become 
Governor-General of Canada and Lord Tweedsmuir. He came over to 
New York to open the imposing new Harkness library buildings of 
Columbia University at the end of November 1934, and gave an attrac- 
tive and thoughtful address. But even more characteristic was his ad- 
mirable speech at the dinner given in his honour by the Pilgrims of the 
United States at the Hotel Plaza on December 3. Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University and also President of the 
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Pilgrims in America (with Lord Derby as his ‘opposite number’ in this 
country) was in the Chair. The dinner was attended by many leading 
members of the British and American communities in New York. Dr. 
Butler, in proposing the health of Mr. Buchan, made one of the weighty and 
felicitous after-dinner speeches for which he is conspicuous. In his reply 
Mr. Buchan used some words which sent a thril! through his audience: 


‘I am one of those Englishmen who have always been devoted to America. All 
my life I have enjoyed many American friendships: I have always been an en- 
thusiast for your history, especially your great Civil War, and I am very sure there 
is no American full of the glamour of England’s story who gets a greater thrill 
from Westminster Abbey or Oxford or Winchester than I get when I see in the: 
Boston Public Library the monuments to the Second and Sixth Massachusetts 
Regiments, or stand beside the stream in Valley Forge where Washington spent 
that momentous winter, or look at the spot in the brushwood of Chancellorsville 


where Stonewall Jackson fell. And I have a peculiar liking for your type of great 
men.’ 


Here Mr. Buchan spoke of the Confederate general, Robert Lee, of 
George Washington, the country squire, ‘one of the most attractive 
figures in history’, and of Lincoln, ‘one of the two or three greatest men 
ever born of our common blood’. 

‘Let me confess it,’ he continued, ‘I start with a hopeless prejudice. 
To me America is and always has been a second fatherland.’ But he 
went on to warn his hearers that in many ways America is profoundly 
unlike England, though, in his opinion, that dissimilarity was a clear 
advantage. “There is far more hope of effective co-operation between ° 
nations if they are not too alike, but if they understand and respect each 
other’s stalwart idiosyncrasies.’ I think that it will be agreed that the man 
who spoke these words was peculiarly fitted to become soon afterwards 
the King’s Representative in the great Dominion which borders the 
American Republic from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

A year afterwards, before I left New York, in December 1935, I was 
again a guest of the Pilgrims at a dinner in honour of Delegates of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, who were visiting America 
on the occasion of the centenary of Andrew Carnegie’s birth. The chief 
delegate was Sir James Ervine, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
St. Andrews. Dr. Butler, who was again in the Chair, recalled the 
memorable oration by Lord Rosebery, as Rector, during the Quin- 
centenary celebrations of 1911. I wondered if any one in the large com- 
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pany in the Plaza Hotel besides Dr. Butler, Sir James Ervine, and myself 
had been present on that historic occasion. 

A few weeks after my return the Pilgrims entertained, in the January of 
this year, the Archbishop of York, who had been preaching and speaking 
in various parts of U.S.A. for about a month. As soon as he had again 
landed in England he had to take his part in the funeral service for King 
George in the Chapel at Windsor. 

Another dinner in honour of a prominent Englishman was that 
arranged by the English-Speaking Union on November 26 for Major John 
Hay Beith (‘Ian Hay’), who had been touring in the States and speak- 
ing on behalf of the Union. He made a delightful speech in the easy, 
spontaneous style of which our countrymen alone have the secret, though 
others may rival or outvie them in more formal oratory. Major Beith 
entertained his hearers with some illustrations of the differences between * 
American and English behaviour and temperament, for instance on a 
railway journey. The travelling American will seek you out in your 
corner of the car; and in a few minutes, and sometimes for a few hours, 
will be ready to impart to you his life’s history. The travelling Englishman 
will try, if possible, to keep the carriage for himself, and, if his privacy is 
invaded, will erect a formidable newspaper barrage. Thus in lighter 
fashion ‘Ian Hay’ renewed John Buchan’s warning. We must understand 
and recognize the contrasts between the two nations if we are successfully 
to establish the contacts. 

Amongst other public men who lectured and were entertained in New 
York during 1935 were the Earl of Lytton, Sir Norman Angell, and Sir 

Francis Younghusband. Science was represented by Professors J. B. S. 
Haldane and Julian Huxley; economics by Mr. Francis W. Hirst; literature 
by James Stephens, the Irish poet, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, and Mr. 
Bonamy Dobrée. And I may mention one annual ‘all-British’ gathering in 
New York, the Oxford and Cambridge dinner on the eve of the Boat Race. 
To my regret I could not be present, but I heard that excellent speeches 
were made by Sir Gerald Campbell, the Consul-General, and by Sir 
Willmott Lewis, the very able Washington correspondent of The Times. 

And now let me pass to the field of literature. Here the most important 
event was the celebration of the centenary of the birth of Samuel Clemens | 
(Mark Twain). A representative National Centennial Committee had been 
formed, with the President of the United States as honorary Chairman. 
The series of commemorative gatherings and addresses culminated in 
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a banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on November 19, 1935, eleven 
days before the one hundredth anniversary of Mark Twain’s birth. I was 
a guest of Professor George Odell, who occupies the Brander Matthews 
Chair of Dramatic Literature in Columbia University. There were, I was 
told, 2,000 present at the dinner, including Helen Keller, the deaf, dumb, 
and blind writer and lecturer; the veteran theatrical producer, Daniel 
Frohmann; the actor and playwright, William Gillette, and a grand- 
daughter of Mark Twain. Dr. Butler was to have taken the Chair, but 
was unwell, and his place was occupied by the “Toastmaster’, Professor 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale, the most popularly known of American 
academic figures. The ‘program’ included the customary items of a 
commemorative banquet—addresses, reminiscences, recitations from 
Mark Twain’s writings. But there were also some novel features. One 
of these, I confess, filled me with some alarm. Under the title of ‘Inter- 
national Greetings’, speeches in honour of Mark Twain were wirelessed 
from different parts of the globe. Many otherwise well-planned pro- 
grammes are damaged by the inclusion of too many items. If in addition 
to those furnished by the company present speeches or songs may come 
over the air from (say) the Fiji Islands or from Timbuctoo, entertainments 
may in the future be unconscionably prolonged. _ 

Two other features of the evening were thoroughly delightful. A vocal 
orchestra of ‘darkie’ singers rendered Mississippi River melodies, and 
the banquet ended with the presentation of a sketch, ‘His Dreams Took 
Form’. In this Mark Twain’s chief characters, Tom Sawyer, Huck Finn, 
and the rest, were impersonated and, as each appeared, verses by Arthur 
Guiterman describing them were read. In eight lines printed on the 
charmingly illustrated programme all is summed up: 

Our great enchanter’s wand is laid aside, 
But still these vivid creatures of his fancy, 
These children of his heart and brain, abide 
Among us, deathless through his necromancy. 
He gave them life, they gave to him again 
A thread of life too strong for Fate to sever; 
They do his will, they speak his words to men, 
So in the lives he gave, he lives forever! 


In the light of these lines we may forget, if we know anything about 
them, the solemn psychological analyses of Mark Twain, the studies of 
him as a case of frustration, which have for some time been fashionable 
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in America. Some account of these will be found in a penetrating leading 
article on Mark Twain in The Times Literary Supplement for November 30, 
1935. And I think that few in this country at any rate will dissent from 
its verdict. 

- But best of all are the recreations of boyhood itself in those magic books, “Tom 
Sawyer” and ‘Huckleberry Finn”. In these, as nowhere else, Mark Twain ful- 
filled himself. In these alone he escapes his limitations in pure emotional remem- 
brance of things past. Essentially a boy, immature, adolescent to the end of his 
days, he becomes, in accepting the restriction to boyhood’s vision, suddenly 
complete. ... By such work he establishes himself as an artist, folk-artist if one will, 
but absolute in his kind.’ 


It would be impossible, I think, to exaggerate the service rendered by 
Mark Twain and in a less degree by Bret Harte and other American 
humorists in familiarizing the younger English generations during the 
Victorian age with aspects of American pioneer and camping life. They 
have no comparable successors to-day. Will Rogers, who recently met 
a tragic death in a flying accident, had something of Mark Twain’s 
shrewd and sane outlook, and was a valuable influence in American life, 
but his wit took the form of journalistic paragraphs, while other up-to-date 
American humorists make, I understand, a highly lucrative living from 
their ‘comic strips’ in daily or weekly newspapers. The fields where 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte once held sway are now mainly occupied by 
the ‘movies’, and we are the poorer for the change. 

And how is it in the higher sphere of the novel? Do Sinclair Lewis and 
Upton Sinclair make as strong an appeal to our contemporaries as 
Henry James and W. D. Howells did to an earlier generation in this 
country? However this may be, the activity of American writers of 
fiction has far from slackened. In a somewhat singular way I had direct 
evidence of this. At Columbia University I had the hospitality of the 
room of Professor Jefferson B. Fletcher, who was one of the advisers for 
the award of the Pulitzer prize for the best American novel of the year. 
I thus saw ranged on his shelves the most recent output of fiction in 
U.S.A., and was able to read a few selected volumes. Among them was 
So Red the Rose by Stark Young, a novel of the American Civil War 
period, which is somewhat confusing in the multiplicity of its characters 
and their interrelations, but which gives a poignant picture of the tragic 
fortunes of southern landowners and their dependants in the great 
struggle. It has interesting points of comparison and contrast with an 
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earlier novel on the same subject, The Crisis, by Winston Churchill, whom 
I met at Professor Fletcher’s house, and who, after a period of inactivity 
through ill health, is, I believe, likely to take up his pen again. 

Another novel that I picked from the Pulitzer competition shelves was 
Mary Peters, by a writer hitherto unknown to me, Mary Ellen Chase. It 
deals with the fortunes of a family in a seaport district of the State of 
Maine. I was at once attracted by the bold simplicity of the character- 
drawing and even more by Miss Chase’s power of rendering effectively 
varied aspects of nature by land and sea. Mary Peters has had deserved 
success on both sides of the Atlantic, and has recently been followed 
by another novel on kindred lines, Silas Crockett. Miss Chase will assuredly 
find readers in this country, which, from the days of Smollett to those of 
Conrad, has delighted in the imaginative chronicles of sea-faring life. 
She is also a recruit to that notable band of contemporary women 
novelists in America headed by Mrs. Wharton and including Gertrude 
Atherton and Willa Cather. 

Among English women novelists Miss Gertrude Stein appears to have 
an American ‘following’, for when she came to New York last autumn 
to give a set of lectures she made the unusual stipulation that her audi- 
ences should be limited in numbers. On the other hand, one of the most 
cultivated women in New York, occupying a leading position, surprised 
me by speaking in depreciatory terms of Galsworthy’s novels. How far 
this was a representative opinion I cannot say. I heard Mr. J. B. Priestley 
give a sparkling talk in which he advised budding authors to try their 
hands not in novels or plays but in scenarios for the films. He had come 
over from England for the production in New York of his play, Eden End. 
It had been preceded by another of his plays, Laburnum Grove, which had 
a remarkably successful run, with Mr. Edmund Gwenn in the chief role. 
But it would require a separate paper if I were to attempt to discuss at 
all adequately the recent contacts between the theatrical worlds of 
London and New York, as well as some of their striking contrasts. I 
will therefore here merely record the welcome given by Broadway 
audiences to Dame Sybil Thorndike in The Distaff Side, to Miss Elisabeth 
Bergner in Escape me Never, to Mr. Sean O’Casey’s Within the Gates, and Miss 
Helen Jerome’s adaptation of Pride and Prejudice, now being played in 
London at the St. James’s Theatre. I wish that we could also have seen 
in London the fascinating negro miracle play—as it virtually is—Green 
- Pastures. Here for once the regulation of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
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Department forbidding the presentation of the Deity upon the stage 
might, I think, be relaxed with advantage. On the other hand, such 
successful pieces as First Lady and Winterset had probably too distinctively 
American a flavour to bear transplanting here. 

But once again Shakespeare was to furnish the strongest dramatic bond 
between England and U.S.A. in Miss Katherine Cornell’s brilliant 
production of Romeo and Juliet and the equally popular (though in some 
points debatable) presentation of The Taming of the Shrew by Mr. Alfred 
Lunt and Miss Lynn Fontane. Shakespeare’s traditional birthday, April 
23, was also duly commemorated. Last year in honour of the event there 
were two meetings at the dramatist’s statue in Central Park, New York. 
At one of these, in the afternoon; I had the privilege of taking part, together 
with the British Vice-Consul, Mr. Daniel Frohmann, and Miss Cornell, 
who laid a sheaf of spring flowers at the foot of the statue. I was glad of the 
opportunity of paying a tribute to the work for the Elizabethan stage of 
William Poel, who had died since the previous birthday. At the morning 
meeting some Shakespearian recitals by Mr. Otis Skinner and Miss Ethel 
Barrymore were broadcast, thus taking advantage of a new form of contact 
between the New World and the Old. What with the radio, the long-dis- 
tance telephone, the aeroplane, and the four days’ Atlantic liner, scientific 
advance has brought England and the States within astonishingly close 
touch. 

Yet this should not encourage any facile optimism. It is true that cer- 
tain sections of American opinion would, I believe, welcome some form 
of Commonwealth or Federation linking the Empire and the Republic. 
But there are strong political and economic influences pulling in the 
opposite direction. And apart from these there are those tempera- 
mental and social contrasts on which Lord Tweedsmuir and Major 
Beith laid stress. Our wisest course is to put our trust in the pervasive and 
continuous influence of a common language, spoken in street and school, 
in church and law-court, in lecture-hall and theatre. 

In the last year of the sixteenth century the Elizabethan poet, Samuel 
Daniel, published his Musophilus, in which he thus mpemeneyaaate ‘Elo- 
quence’ or ‘Language’: 


Thou that canst do much more with one poor pen 
Than all the powers of Princes can effect: 

And draw, direct, dispose and fashion men 

Better than Force or Rigour can direct! 
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Then he proceeds to this prophetic query: 
And who in Time knows whether we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue? To what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent, 
T’ enrich unknowing Nations with our stores? 
What worlds in th’ yet unforméd Occident 
May come refin’d with th’ accents that are ours? 


‘A Daniel come to judgement! yea, a Daniel!’ The ‘unforméd Occident’ 
has now, more than three centuries afterwards, developed into the great 
Republic of the West. But may we not feel as confidently as the Eliza- 
bethan poet that the English tongue, spoken in common, will continue 
to ‘draw, direct, dispose, and fashion men’ on both sides of the Atlantic 
into mutual understanding and sympathy? 


MR. PICKWICK’S BIRTHDAY 
By BERNARD DARWIN 


EN Mr. Pickwick made his touching little speech of good-bye in 
the Adelphi his friends ‘rose with one accord and pledged him from 


their hearts’. And when on the 31st of March of this year the toast of his 
memory was proposed at Grosvenor House, several hundred of his friends 
rose with one accord and sang ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow’. 

They sang, if possible, the louder because a distinguished Dean had 
chosen that day to play the part of the vain and disappointed haberdasher 
at the Pickwick Club and cry ‘No’ in the very midst of these celebrations. 
That singularly ineffective attack may, as Mr. Squeers would say, have 
‘given a kind of a relish to it’, but it could do no more. Our affection for 
Mr. Pickwick is far beyond the reach of the Reverend Mr. Blotton of 
Aldgate. 

I do not know whether such a tribute has ever been paid before to an 
imaginary friend but it is at least certain that it has never been paid more 
appropriately. The festivities intended to celebrate the centenary of 
perhaps the greatest book of a great writer took on gradually a more and 
more personal shape and ended as a birthday party for Mr. Pickwick 
himself. The success of the book, as history records, was made when Sam 
Weller was first seen in the yard of the White Hart and remarked ‘Ask 
number twenty-two vether he’ll have ’em now or vait till he gets ’em’. 
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It was an equally great moment when, as Sam and his master sat in the | 
tavern out of Cheapside, a hoarse voice out of a cloud of smoke exclaimed, 
‘Vy Sammy’ and the towering figure of Tony Weller appeared. Of this 
mighty trinity there may be some doubt which we admire most as a 
creation of genius, but there can be no doubt which we love best. As at 
the meeting of the Club recorded in the first chapter, ‘a simultaneous 
call for Pickwick bursts from his followers’. 

There are many qualities for which we love Mr. Pickwick. There are 
the kindliness and charity that gleam behind his spectacles, the quick 
temper that always melts into smiles; there is his upright and honourable 
character, his sensitiveness and consideration for the feelings of others, 
his dignity and firm courtesy. And incidentally is it not a waste of time 
to discuss whether Dickens could or could not draw a gentleman and to 
give as instances Cousin Feenix and Sir Leicester Dedlock, when long 
before he had drawn Mr. Pickwick? If Mr. Pickwick is not to be called 
a gentleman then we might ‘just as vell call him a griffin or a unicorn or 
a King’s Arms at once, which is wery well known to be a collection o’ 
fabulous animals’. 

There is another quality for which I think I love him most of all and 
that is his eternally romantic disposition. He could find romance where 
we once found it as children, only to lose the precious gift. Consider, for 
example, how intensely he enjoyed a journey, the looking forward to it 
and the making of it, with what passionate interest he superintended the 
packing of the ‘implacable’ cedfish in the Muggleton Coach and how he 
felt inclined to play leap-frog in the twilight as he walked to Dingley Dell. 
He was as we were once when we clasped bucket and spade in an un- 
yielding grip long before the boxes were even in the hall. What was it 
but romance that tempted him with driving a horse on his earlier 
journey to the same paradise? What else made him rejoice in his speckled 
silk stockings at the ball? No man was less touched by vanity. He loved 
speckled stockings for their own sake as a child loves a helmet out of a 
toy shop. 

Never was this delightful trait better demonstrated than when he 
accompanied Mr. Winkle on his expedition to propose to Arabella in the 
garden near Bristol. Everybody must admit that there is nothing in the 
world more romantic than a lantern except a dark lantern and that is 
what Mr. Pickwick brought with him. On the way there he was playing 
a game with himself of making a dangerous expedition through an enemy 
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country. When he got there he was vedette or sentry, explorer or ' con- 
spirator, or all four rolled into one. And Sam understood. 

‘Where is he? What’s he doing?’ inquired Mr. Winkle.  « 

‘Bless his old gaiters,’ answered Sam, ‘he’s a keepin’ guard in the lane 
vith that ’ere dark lantern like a amiable Guy Fawkes.’ 

When later they ran for it down the dark lane (after the incident of the 
scientific gentleman) Sam knew how to appeal to his master. ‘Think 
you’re vinnin a Cup, Sir,’ he cried. ‘Now for it,’ and Mr. Pickwick, ever 
ready for a new game of pretending and already feeling the tape on his 
breast amid plaudits of victory, sped heroically on. Bless his old gaiters 
indeed! 

Mr. Chesterton has said that if we take the road in England we may 
at any time turn a corner and come suddenly upon Mr. Pickwick in a 
lane. That feeling comes over me sometimes so strongly that it is hard 
to believe that his birthday is not now being celebrated by his old com- 
panions. Surely if we were lucky enough to light on the right house at 
Dulwich we should find him with Sam behind his chair and all his 
godchildren, the little Trundles and Winkles and Snodgrasses, counting 
the candles on the cake. If this is no mere vision then I do hope that at 
last his friends have in one respect done him justice. It cannot be that 
they still believe that there was anything in that affair with Mrs. Bardell, 
that they still think it wiser not to inquire too closely into the adventure 
at the Great White Horse. It is a saddening fact, not perhaps fully 
appreciated, that they did suspect him. Their demeanour when Mrs. 
Bardell was discovered in his arms could not even escape Mr. Pickwick 
himself. ‘Sly dog, sly dog,’ exclaimed old Wardle, when Dodson and 
Fogg’s letter arrived, and thought, I am afraid, the better of his friend 
for the supposed slip. 

Far worse than that, Sam, in other ways so understanding, wavered 
in his faith. ‘Rum feller, the hemperor,’ he mused. “Think of his makin’ 
up to that ere Mrs. Bardell—vith a little boy too! Always the vay vith 
these here old ’uns hows’ever, as is such steady goers to look at. I didn’t 
think he’d ha’ done it, though—I didn’t think he’d ha’ done it.’ There 
could be no clearer evidence than that. Sam did think so and we have 
never been told that he changed his opinion. All the rest of the world 
knows that Mr. Pickwick was the innocent victim of circumstances. It 
has always made me a little unhappy that his friends did not know, but 
surely, surely they must by this time. 
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CHINESE AND ENGLISH LANDSCAPE PAINTING | 
By A. P. OPPE 


J ‘HE spontaneous enjoyment of the crowds at Burlington House 
proved abundantly that there is no fundamental difference between 
Chinese and European art. They puzzled out and recognized details, 
marvelled at fine workmanship, and delighted in simple or exciting forms 
precisely as did their great-grandparents at the Great Exhibitions and 
at the Chinese Gallery at Hyde Park Corner which had preceded them. 
Nor was there any great difference between their attitude and that of 
pilgrims at a festival in China or Japan, save that interest in the old and 
strange took the place of awe for the sacred. I have never been asked so 
many questions at these Winter exhibitions by friendly and ignorant 
strangers, nor been made so often the confidant of their irrepressible 
exclamations. At the other end of the scale of sophistication, some leaders 
in the world of art have become so familiar with Chinese works of art, 
and so much permeated by Chinese speculation, that not content with 
embracing Chinese art as a whole, they have passed far beyond it in 
adopting and exaggerating features which a century ago were stigma- 
tized with the ‘Gothic’ as puerilities. As in the case of ‘Gothic’ art with 
which the Chinese ran neck and neck in the race for favour until both 
were passed by the Barbarous, the want of those qualities which European 
oil-painting had acquired by the labour of generations has been shown, 
through greater familiarity with the original works, to be less marked 
than was thought or to be counter-balanced by other virtues. Yet for 
many the Western tradition still remains sufficiently strong to prove an 
obstacle to the enjoyment of Chinese painting. The better way to help 
to a greater understanding does not seem to lie in dwelling upon the 
differences between the two arts, nor in attempting to explain the Chinese 
by their own still less familiar philosophies, but in finding tendencies 
and features in European art which are similar to the Chinese, and thus 
leading through the use of our own eyes to a greater appreciation both of 
the Chinese and of our own art, and ultimately to principles which are 
all the more true because they are common to both. 
In figure and subject painting such parallels and points of identity 
would no doubt be easier to find were it not that the earliest painting in 
China, as in Europe, was in fresco, and consequently has been almost 
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entirely destroyed. As it is, there are sufficient traces of common origins, 
aims, and methods. In landscape, which is a later development, echoes 
of Chinese painting have been suggested in the background of the Mona 
Lisa, and, still earlier, in Sienese pictures. Europe had its solitary saints 
and anchorites, as China its desert-seeking sages. ‘Still more striking 
similarities can be found in the mountainous landscapes of the early 
Flemish travellers, Patinir on the Meuse, and Brueghel and his followers 
who sketched vistas of contorted rock and winding river as they passed 
through the Alps into Italy and then made fantastic pictures in which 
the historic figures are but incidental. Even if there is no direct connexion 
between these painters and the Chinese, their choice of theme and treat- 
ment is of the greatest importance, since it antedates by centuries that 
discovery of interest in mountains for themselves which English literary 
criticism complacently persists in attributing to the poets of the end of 
the eighteenth century. Naturally, too, these painters are consistently © 
overlooked by those who contrast the European and the Chinese treat- 

ment of landscape scenery; but, in fact, their paintings and. prints con- 

tinued to be collected and valued until the end of the eighteenth century, 

while their tradition, enlarged and Italianized, remained very potent: 
under the name of Salvator Rosa. To one of them, Joos de Momper, 

Richard Wilson was affiliated by his first and almost contemporary 

biographer. 

One of the first English exponents of this tradition was Alexander 
Cozens, the father of the better known John Robert Cozens; and because 
he worked almost entirely in monochrome and with the brush, his 
affinity with the Chinese is even more strongly marked. Born in Russia 
after 1700, the son of a shipbuilder in the service of Peter the Great, he 
seems to have been sent to Rome before he came to England by 1742. 
As if this did not by itself make him sufficiently exotic, his descendants in 
the nineteenth century credited him with an origin in the paternal 
promiscuity of Peter the Great. With a second extended visit to Rome in 
1746 and apparently a further journey on the Continent in 1764, he 
lived in England until he died in 1786, acting as drawing-master in . 
London, Eton, and Bath, and exhibiting oil-paintings and drawings at 
the Society of Artists and the Royal Academy. Of the few personal details 
known about him, the most important is his friendship with William 
Beckford the author of Vathek. Beckford addressed to him in the form 
of letters some of his most rhapsodic effusions. 
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The only oil-paintings by him which have hitherto come to light are 
four landscapes on paper contained in a volume of his drawings which 
once belonged to Praed the poet. Almost miniature in size, they are 
carefully painted in a technique too smoothly perfect for modern taste, 
and they are skilfully composed, romantic in idea, and atmospheric in 
quality. One is a twilight scene with a crescent moon, another a red and 
burning sunset, while the third is a bold coast scene with fantastically 
disposed rocks and disappearing headlands. The fourth, with a simple 
foreground of brown bushes framing a misty headland and curved bay, 
is almost a study of a clouded sky. In none of them are there any figures. 

His early drawings, dating from his visit to Rome in 1746, are carefully 
composed and accurate delineations of Italian scenes, executed for the 
most part neatly with the pen in the manner of the landscape etchings 
of the preceding century. The studies for them are either in soft pencil 
or in bold, even washes; some are coloured. Perhaps the loss for many 
years of most, if not all, of these drawings on the journey home from Italy 
had some effect in causing him to discontinue topographic representation. 
At any rate his drawings in England are mainly ideal compositions. _ 
They are almost invariably executed with the brush in sepia or black ink 
on brownish paper, whether they are large or small, minute and finicking 
in handling, or broad and apparently careless in treatment as was his 
more individual and characteristic manner. It is natural to attribute the 
neater drawings to his earlier years because of their affinity to his Roman 
manner, but though all types, down to the roughest and apparently the 
most casual, are very frequently mounted and signed, they are seldom 
dated, and he seems to the end to have used both methods of handling, 
the neat and the broad, together in his most important drawings. In 
these, the preoccupation is with dignity of composition and solemnity of 
sentiment, contrasts of dark and light, and the management of vast 
receding distances; in the slighter drawings he is more concerned with 
violent effects of shape and lighting, dramatic visions of jagged mountain 
or dark forest and sudden flashes of rock, tree, or shore. Always there is 
the dominant interest in composition. Often his landscape sketches bear 
numbers, frequently erased and altered, as though they were intended to 
form part of an ideal series of compositions, such as he mentions in one 
of his few extant letters. He had a passion for analysis and system making, 
noting down already in his note-book on his Italian journey the numbered 
steps of the various ways of executing a sketch or picture, and publishing 
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later in life a compendium of the forms of trees and (though not inde- 
pendently) a synopsis of skies, and even a Treatise on Human Beauty 
in which certain basic types of eyes, nose, and mouth were shcwn to form 
when differently combined the various characters of facial beauty. Of 
the compositions of landscape, one elaborate series was roughly drafted 
in some notes now preserved in the British Museum. Another, miniature 
in size and delicately executed with the pen, was etched and published 
under the title of the Various Species of Composition of Landscape in Nature and 
in that form was copied in pen and wash by Constable. 


The most characteristic of his drawings and those which show the | 


greatest similarity with the Chinese, are the rapid, loosely brushed notes 
of which he himself has given some explanation in a tract published with 
plates at the very end of his life with the title A New Method of Assisting the 
Invention in Drawing Original Compositions of Landscape. ‘The prevalent 
method of teaching drawing was, then as later, through copying or 
tracing, detail by detail, from engravings or the master’s ‘copies’, and 
then from nature. The method seemed to Cozens wholly bad, because it 
distracted the pupil from the chief element in a work of art, the idea or 
composition. All men had, he thought, such ideas; the difficulty was to 
preserve them while labouring with the mass of detail. He therefore 
taught his pupils to throw out brushwork in the blackest ink as rapidly 
as possible keeping steadily in mind a general design or idea, but paying 
no attention whatever to subsidiary forms or details. They were then to 
take up their tracing paper, place it over the blot and pick out such 
outlines and masses as they thought that they could discern in the chaos 
below, adding nothing but leaving out everything which seemed mean- 
ingless or in conflict with the design. These forms could then be ‘coloured’ 
in the tones necessary for spatial representation, a suitable sky could be 
added and the picture would be complete. 

The idea occurred to him, he says, when he was drawing for a pupil on 
a piece of paper which happened to be stained. Uncorsciously his design 
followed the pattern and the suggestion of the accidental marking. Some 
of the first blots which he reproduces as illustrations to his ‘Method’ 
together with the drawings in two stages which were constructed upon 
them, and several of the original blots which have been preserved show 
clearly their accidental and automatic origin. Most of the illustrations 
however were, as he says, deliberately chosen as being more readily 
intelligible, and therefore better accommodated to the practice of be- 
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ginners. This is notably the case in the plate chosen for illustration here, 
which is even more striking and immediate in its effect in the aquatint 
form on white paper (Plate I) than when toned with a brown wash by 
hand, as is the example which was exhibited at the Burlington House 
Exhibition in 1934 and reproduced in Mr. Binyon’s English Water Colours. 
No doubt Cozens found that his pupils were less fertile in ideas than the 
full application of his method demanded, and therefore was obliged to 
keep in hand a stock of useful ‘blots’ for them to elaborate into finished 
drawings by tracing or copying under his direction. Cozens himself has 
made it even harder to distinguish between the ‘blots’ and the first stages 
of elaboration from them by offering an alternative method of blotting 
in light ink which could be reinforced with detail without the intervention 
of the tracing paper. Further, if only because some of the freest of his 
drawings appear altogether to have preceded the whole method of 
blotting, it is reasonable to suppose that Cozens indulged himself in 
turning out free and rapid compositions in the brush method, as did other 
artists with their pen or charcoal, without any thought of their possible 
use in teaching. Several seem much too large for tracing or copying. 
In any case, the best of the drawings in this class, so far from appearing 
the work of accident, reveal intention, vivid and acute, in every touch 
and line. Without the aid of recognizable objects in diminishing perspec- 
tive, and without as a rule gradations of tone, they give, by the direction 
and swing of the lines and masses, and the frequency and extent of the 
contrasts of black and white, the barest and most striking essentials, 
unified and simplified, of real, but generalized landscape. Nor, of course, 
is memory lacking. Nemi and Soracte, Alpine valleys at dawn, headlands 
on the Mediterranean coast, etched on his mind by the acid sharpness 
of their consummate form or colour, recur again and again. 

The similarity between these drawings and certain types of Chinese 
landscape is obvious. As in Cozens’s work, these types tend to merge into 
each other from the simplest to the most elaborate, and intention is by 
no means easy to distinguish from instinct or accident. Like Cozens and 
Leonardo before him, the Chinese were well aware of the value to designers 
of hints given by chance markings on wall or paper, though their loosest 
brushwork and apparently most casual touches lent themselves to atmo- 
spheric effects which with him came only at a late stage of elaboration, 
rather than to structure which was his chief aim; and in their landscapes 
the swift, more or less automatic, line is less easily recognizable than it is 
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in his drawings or in their animals, foliage, or figures. Here they used 
the decorative and emotional quality of their instinctive gestures with the 
brush to control the representations which they based upon them, just 
as in their carvings they followed the indications given them by some 
already shaped or coloured piece of jade or stone. Memory of real land- 
scape also determined their apparently instinctive ideas, just as they did 
for Cozens, although with the Chinese the power of the already expressed 
was greater than with him, and the ideas which they were to embody on 
silk or paper might be as ready-made for decorative and self-revealing 
variation as the ideograms with which they perpetually compared their 
painting. The unfamiliarity to Western eyes of these distilled and memor- 
ized features of real landscape invests them with the mystery of an 
abstract, emotional, and ‘universal’ emanation, just as the great distances 
of their vistas, exaggerated, or it may be diminished, by simple technical 
means, are sometimes endowed with the transcendent attributes of infinity. 
It must, perhaps, always remain uncertain how far Cozens was affected 
by actual influences from Chin :. Some occasional and sporadic influence 
upon him, as upon other artists of the eighteenth century, must be re- 
garded as inevitable. Such Chinese paintings as were included in old 
collections may, perhaps, be left out of account. Painters may have gone 
to them for hints to use in their chinoiseries as Stothard and, earlier, 
Rembrandt, copied Persian miniatures for costume; but they were so 
far removed from all contemporary manners of painting that they can 
scarcely have influenced it. On the other hand, the remote descendants 
of classical Chinese landscapes faced the European artist on every side 
on fans and porcelain, embroidery and tapestry, and more especially 
in the squares, lozenges or cartouches which formed panels in incised 
and decorated screens. The more they were reduced with the sure Chinese 
instinct for decoration to bare and almost formal outlines, and the more 
completely they were adapted to the rectangular or other shape of their 
frames, the more suitable were they for the purposes of any European 
artist whose mind was busy in devising linear composition. They became 
even more readily palatable if they had already been seasoned by the 
Chinese artisan with some flavouring of European character. A man 
who, like Cozens, could be inspired by the stain on a sheet of paper, would 
be the last to reject such promising material, even if he were not attracted 
to the exotic for its own sake. As it was, he treasured all his life a slight 
Persian pen drawing of figures given to him when a boy by a Persian in 
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St. Petersburg, which may have influenced the fine calligraphy of his 
rarer pen drawings; and one of the few scraps in his handwriting is an 
extract from Cook’s Voyages, describing the savage coast scenery of the 
Magellan Straits. In his finished work points of similarity with the Chinese 
in details of form or execution, as in the rocks on Plate II, can be found in 
such abundance as almost to nullify their value as evidence. Equally 
many could probably be found by the curious and fanciful in the work 
of any other ready designer of ideal compositions of the period. Cozens’s 
interest in what he calls the ‘Intermixture of the Sky with Landscape’, 
illustrated by many drawings in which the clouds form patterns with the 
hills, can scarcely be attributed to Chinese models. A resemblance 
between the shape and position of the rocks on the left of the most 
elaborate of his extant large.drawings (Plate III) and those on a seven- 
teenth-century blue and white Chinese tile is probably as completely acci- 
dental as their juxtaposition on the same wall for the last thirty years. 
On the other hand, specific influence on Cozens’s ‘blots’ of the ‘splash 
ink’ and other spirited types of Chinese landscape is most improbable. 
The monochrome type of Chinese landscape is the very last that might be 
expected to have found its way with chests of tea and bales of silk from 
Chinese ports to Bath and London. Had he been sufficiently familiar 
with the Chinese to learn anything of their practice, Cozens with his 
love of the remote and strange could scarcely have failed to invest some 
of his landscapes with definitely Chinese character in buildings, figures, 
or incidents such as, in fact, he took or proposed to take from Egypt, 
India, Africa, and America. On the contrary, perhaps because of his 
very affinity with the real Chinese, he shows no trace of chinoiserie. Nor, 
even if his own account of his invention is not to be accepted in its entirety, 
is there any need to seek for its origin in China. Already in Rome, before 
he had developed his method, Cozens had learned the value of plotting 
his landscapes in fields of sharply contrasted black and light. Either in 
Rome or in England he must have seen Claude’s and Poussin’s vivid 
sketches in rapid brushwork; from these to his almost automatic realiza- 
tion of his ideas was scarcely more than a step. Ifa direct influence could 
be found it would indeed be highly interesting; but for an influence to 
take effect some great degree of convergence is already necessary, and 
that convergence is of more importance than the accident of the influence. 
By the eighteenth century the conditions of art in Europe had approached 
quite closely to those which produced these types of Chinese landscape. — 
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The designs which Cozens was elaborating were intended for a class of 
amateur whose artistic culture and traditions had advanced so far that 
mere representational deiail could be disregarded, indications be pre- 9 
ferred to fuller treatment, and spirited brushwork or a gentlemanly 9 
négligé be valued more highly than professional care and accuracy. . 
If, moreover, Cozens’s art had been the effect of foreign ideas acting 
upon an isolated individual, it would not in its turn have been so influ- 
ential. Because the class of amateurs who appreciated him was small, 
his effect was chiefly felt by artists, both directly and through his son, 
J. R. Cozens, whose work, less austere and forcible, but sweeter, subtler, 
directly representative and in colour, was more generally acceptable. 
Whether his blots had any connexion with Gainsborough’s somewhat 
similar ‘moppings’ depends on the date of his activity at Bath. Nor may 
the full method of automatic blotting ever have gained great currency. § 
Its main features, however, when joined with colour, recur in Girtin’s 
and Turner’s broader sketches and drawings. Cozens had himself advised 
in his ‘New Method?’ that blots should be taken from nature. Further, the 


idea which underlay his process and informed both his more blot-like j 


and his more elaborate drawings, his insistence on unity of composition, 
breadth of treatment and concentration of effect, was a lesson badly 
needed by the artists of the time and fully learned by Turner and Girtin 
in copying the work of his son. As we have seen, Constable, whose 
devotion to J. R. Cozens has become proverbial, actually copied the 
father’s etched series of compositions. The romance and atmosphere of 
both father and son were inherited by the elaborate drawings executed 
almost entirely in blue and brown with which Turner and Girtin first 
freed themselves from the tightness of their early topographic exercises, 
and by the sepia compositions produced by Girtin’s society, “The 
Brothers’, when they met in the evening for the invention of poetic 
landscape. How far these could again result in a Chinese air is shown by 
a sketch, rapidly improvised on one of these occasions by Girtin, entirely 
in the spirit of Cozens, but in a more fluid manner, and showing mists 
rising at dawn from a Highland valley, no doubt in illustration of some 
quotation of Ossian (PlateIV). The elaborate blue twilight landscape was 
also the favourite medium of Cotman when young and a member of 
this group, but the oriental character of his work in the immediately 
succeeding period is more akin to the manner of Francis Towne who, | 
though he must have been influenced by Cozens in his mountain tops 
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and other abrupt and telling forms, belongs to an entirely different 
development which also converges upon the Chinese. While he thought 
that he was following Poussin, ‘Towne was unconsciously approaching the 
Coromandel screen. 

If Alexander Cozens himself weakened the force and lost much of the 
organic unity of his first ideas when he elaborated them with detail, sub- 
sequent generations regarded his rapid drawing, and, with it, all the 
broad water-colour of the beginning of the century as mere sketches, and 
deserted Girtin and Constable in their movement towards full and 
detailed treatment and complete representation of nature. Water-colour, 
while it vastly influenced oil-painting by its brightness and colour, 
followed it in these aims. Ultimately even the value of composition was 
largely lost and Cozens’s work had to wait for many years until, partly 
through the coming of true oriental influences, its worth and importance 
came to be recognized. 

Here, again, the position is not altogether different in China. Their 
monochrome and rapid landscape was not alone; indeed at its inception 
it does not appear to have been accepted as painting properly so called. 
Such immediate and direct expression of landscape ideas could not have 
arisen had it not been preceded by more detailed observation and repre- 
sentation, and, indeed, side by side with it a more formal type of coloured 
landscape continued to be practised, in which the features were carefully 
built up bit by bit with an effect of needlework or inlay rather than of 
brushwork. Even in the black and white landscape there was a parallel 
school of painting, in which the brush is used not with broad spontaneous 
gesture or loose atmospheric effects, but for the neat and elegant expres- 
sion of dainty sentiment or with the utmost calligraphic care and regard 
for the actual texture of the painting. While in Europe time was wasted 
and interest lost in filling up paper or canvas with literal representations, 
the Chinese spent his force in elaborating his brushwork until it became 
almost a conventional symbol, decorative indeed, but so much stylized as 
to bear little more relation to the objects represented than would cyphers 
or numerals conventionally associated with those objects and elaborately 
and decoratively treated for their own sake. The moment of artistic 
impulse is rare indeed, and the skill needed to express it, whether in the 
European or the Eastern manner, can only be attained through long 
practice. For the European this skill was obtained, and the routine 
necessary for the gestation of the artistic impulse was secured, by loving 
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and steady observation and imitation of natural objects. In China the 
training was largely in the use of the brush and the study of the master- 
pieces and methods of other men. Thus, in one way, the European made 
sure of his contact with nature; in the other, the Chinese acquired the 
astounding facility and immediacy of their power of expression, and, with 
no doubt superior natural endowments, learned to give full play to their 
sense of decoration which seems so far to surpass the European. For- 
tunately, although apparently opposed, the two methods do not exclude 
each other. Art is by its very nature a compromise; were it not, the 
Chinese would have lost himself in emptiness, the European would have 
been suffocated by excess. 


JOHN BAILEY, 1864-1931, LETTERS AND DIARIES 
By W. W. VAUGHAN, M.V.O. D. Litt 


IS is an entertaining, a revealing, and a fortifying book, and a 
beautifully executed memorial of a mind whose fruits have been 
gathered from many spacious orchards—orchards literary, political, social, 
and ecclesiastical, where the trees have dignity, and bear no fruit, sour 
with scandal or bitter with envy. Scandal and the bitterness that ac- 
companies ill will were foreign to John Bailey’s nature. It is his nature 
that the book reveals. From the touching introduction, perfect alike in 
its reticence and in its expression of a sense of loss, as well as from the 
fragments of his diary and the letters we get glimpses of how he lived in 
love with those dearest to him, of his companionship with his children, 
reading to them and with them, guiding their childish tastes for poetry, 
introducing them to the great galleries and the great cathedrals, listening 
with them to the nightingale’s song, stimulating them by his questions, 
sharing with them and their mother to the full the sorrows, the joys, and 
the simple fun of life. 

From his letters to and from his friends it is possible to guess the quality 
of the friendship that he inspired and gave. The word guess is used 
deliberately, for no written words can represent the debt that countless 
friends gratefully acknowledge now and will owe him all their lives. The 
great company included men and women distinguished and humble, his 
contemporaries, his fellow workers in many causes, oid relatives and 
young kinsmen. To all he gave much, to no few he gave in overflowing 
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measure of his time, of his counsel, of his confidence, of his affection, of 
his money, and of his forgiveness. Some he introduced to beauty in art 
and literature, some he kept from slipping back into carelessness about 
intellectual values, others he inspired to efforts of mind and will, for all 
he made life richer, thought more important, reading more significant, 
and the claims of the spiritual life more real. Not the least interesting 
part of the book is the revelation of his attitude towards religion and its 
claims. It is on this that so much of a man’s strength or weakness, so 
much of his power to help or hinder depend. Few men proclaim their 
spiritual thoughts; proclaimed thoughts have a way of not being endur- 
ingly convincing, but the light that shines out almost accidentally from 
conversation on a walk or by the fireside or from a letter or a diary with 
no special power to dazzle or momentarily convince, has a way of making 
the real difference to sharers of the experience and throwing a beam of 
unfading light upon the path ahead. 

John Bailey’s friends got such light at times from him, and all the 
readers of this book will get it from the admirable last two pages of the 
introduction and such letters as the ones to his wife on pp. 94 and 196, 
the letter to Arthur Hughes on p. 45, his comments on “The Brothers 
Karamazof’, and his remarks on the Creeds (p. 85). His everpresent, but 
never morbid, fear of worldliness and deadness made him, such a lover of 
Wordsworth, feel unworthy as a reader of Dante (p. 26), and fully 
appreciate the beauty as well as the weakness of Tolstdy’s ‘noble perform- 
ance’. He refused, however, to escape from his fear behind the ‘narrowing 
nunnery wall’ of Hebraism where the joy of art and letters are excluded. 

After hearing a sermon on the call ‘to give up all for Christ’ he writes 
in his diary, ‘but is it easy to recognize the call on definite matters? and 
does the whole conception of religion, swallowing up and destroying all 
the rest of life, really grow out of the Gospels? Christ had many friends 
and followers who lived their ordinary lives.’ 

All through the book are scattered little hints as to the writer’s faith, 
its uncertainties and its reality. These do more than reveal their author, 
they help those readers—not a few—who even now often feel lonely and 
used to feel wicked, when questionings as to the truth, the reasonableness, 
even the attractiveness of orthodox belief, invade their consciences and they 
are tempted to throw away all because they can no longer believe all. 

Perhaps what concerns the English Association most in this book is 
what at the beginning was called for want of a better word its fortifying 
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quality. For it is fortifying for us who think ourselves to be eager guardians 
of the English language, lovers of English literature, and disciples of 
English thought, to realize how painfully and yet how happily one whom 
we honoured as our Chairman and our President trained himself for that 
guardianship. 

His sensitive taste must have been innate and was revealed even in 
boyhood by his choice of friends and his reactions to the teaching and 
the books that his schooldays put in his way. Though little is told here 
of his Oxford life, his love for Oxford and his gratitude to Oxford are 
always cropping up and were felt by him as a silent challenge through 
life. Oxford offers its sons gifts of all sorts. No one leaves it without 
carrying away some of these, even though they may not have been earned 
and are never acknowledged. Many earn and have not the art that makes 
acknowledgement within their power. He had these and all through 
life, apart from human influences to which he was ever sensitive, his 
devotion to Oxford and its beauty of setting and associations helped to 
make him what he was. 

These Oxford impressions combined most happily with his appreciation 
of the Norfolk country-side and of the joy to be found in the Cathedral, 
the buildings, and the art of its capital city. Together they explain his 
appetite for the beautiful and the seemly, why he shrank instinctively 
from what is ugly and commonplace, why he found little satisfaction 
in the merely trivial newspaper picture or book on which many of us 
spend only too much of our time. 

So it was that the years that he spent in London before his marriage, 
years misspent by many with leisure and without the need to earn their 
daily bread, or overcrowded with business and ambition, were years of 
growth and enrichment for him. Little is told of them in this book, for 
few letters of this period have been preserved to throw light on his thoughts 
and occupations. Yet he did think and was occupied—for others as well 
as himself. All the time his mind was being stored by wide and dis- 
criminate reading and the art of writing was practised at first without 
much encouragement from editors. The Classics he never deserted, 
reading them with his friends and to himself continually. New languages 
were learnt. Pictures were looked at and studied. Holidays spent abroad 
and in Norfolk contributed to his store of knowledge and experience and 
to his understanding of architecture and art. He was, it is true, sheltered 
from many of the anxieties and responsibilities that beset some men in 
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these critical years from twenty to thirty. Having an income more than 
sufficient for his immediate needs and no members of his own family 
dependent on him for care and companionship, unperturbed too by the 
temptations and the wayward instincts that unsettle the habits of some, 
he led a serene, though never idle, life in London, finding many ways of 
helping his friends, and those less fortunate fellow citizens who depended 
for education and more material assistance on the newborn willingness 
of the West to think for the East. 

All these interests helped him to keep the eccentric and the exaggerated 
at arm’s length. He never wasted his time or his strength in pursuit of the 
latest paradox or fancy. Though willing, indeed, liking to conform with the 
fashion and the taste of reasonable people he never became their slave. 

Reason always played a big part in his life and in his judge- 
ments, enabling him ‘to keep the middle of the road’ and yet to travel 
forward. He remembered always the lesson he had learned as a boy 
from his wise Headmaster, Bradby of Haileybury, that sentiment and 
instinct alone cannot guide a man to right judgement—knowledge and 
reasoning power must be given their due importance. For these a man 
has to pay a higher price than sentiment and instinct demand. He 
willingly paid this price himself and expected others to do likewise. With 
those who habitually refused he was rightly impatient. This impatience 
makes us understand and perhaps regret less his failure to get into 
Parliament. He knew too much, thought too much, and reasoned too 
faithfully ever to have made a good party politician. Interested though 
he was in high political questions he was not sufficiently prepared to 
devote his powers exclusively to the study of political issues ever to have 
become a statesman. Yet he displayed the statesmanlike qualities of 
imagination and willingness to make timely concessions in the great work 
he did for the National Trust. It was the Chairman’s, not the Advocate’s 
duties that really appealed to him. This does not mean that he did not 
feel strongly, write strongly, and speak strongly on occasions, but the 
occasions had to be approved by his reason and his conscience. No 
brief however highly marked, no party cry however unanimous, would 
have got the best out of him, and so it is, perhaps, that he really fulfilled 
himself in the life that came to be his, guiding the opinion of many about 
books, old and new, circulating the golden currency of criticism by means 
of talk, helping committees to distribute charity wisely, preaching the 
duty to save the English country-side from deforming advertisements, and 
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lavishing his strength and time on efforts to guard the hill-tops and the 
valleys, the cliffs, the secret and the peaceful places for the refreshment _ 
of the English people in the days to come. He knew how much he himself 
owed to the beauty of nature, even in its simplest forms, to the daffodils 
by the lake-side, to the tumbling brook unstained by factory refuse, to the 
darting kingfisher, the circling sea-gull, and he passionately longed for 
their haunts to be kept inviolate for the enjoyment of future generations. 

This book explains to us to some extent the roots of his passion for 
nature and how, as is hinted in Professor Trevelyan’s preparatory note, he 
made ‘centrality in literature’ interesting because he had himself ranged 
widely over the whole field ancient and modern; and he ranged, not just 
to do the journeyman’s work, but with the bee’s honey-gathering instinct. 

In early manhood he wrote about La Fontaine and Cowper’s Letters 
with equal enthusiasm. Had they anything in common except that there 
was a hare in both? About Johnson, Milton, and Shakespeare his mature 
judgement expressed not the last word, for the last word will never be 
said, but words that are real contributions to our understanding. 

To some of his friends he seemed to be undertaking an almost wild 
enterprise when, late in his life, he promised to write for the English Men 
of Letters Series on Walt Whitman. Yet the book helps us surprisingly 
to understand Walt Whitman and its author too. Irritation is overcome 
by admiration, the centre of the road is left, the beauties of the uncleaned 
ditch and the disorderly hedgerow are discovered and revealed to our 
gain. Through the tangle of words and images we are led to the poetry 
that redeems the whole. The quality of the stuff is recognized and we are 
persuaded that Whitman is often a prophet and a mystic even when he 
is no longer a poet. What can be wiser and yet more catholic than this 
criticism? ‘To be kept away from Whitman by his exuberant barbarism 
would be as foolish as to be kept away from Wordsworth by his elderly 
timidities.’ The poetry of Spenser and George Meredith, of Browning 
and Heredia, of Pindar and Horace, of Dante and Carducci, the plays 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles, of Moliére and Dryden, the novels of Jane 
Austen and the great Russians, all these had a message for him and he 
interprets them to us. He loved the Heart of Midlothian and the Adven- 
tures of Don Quixote and he helps us to share his iove. Yes, he could 
keep ‘to the middle of the road’ and be interesting, for it was along a high 
road and a noble road that he led us in his life and writings, and will lead 
all the readers of this book. 
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THE HOOD-SEALS 


TJ ‘HE ice-blink quivered in the sky: I smelt 
The smell of ice, and in my marrow felt 

The chill of the floe’s approaching days before 
We set out, sealing, from the Island shore, 
First of the wooden-walls that sealing-spring 
Out from the harbour of St. John’s, to bring 
In hulls of oak and greenheart a rich spoil 
Of harp and hood sculps, fat with blubber oil: 
And when we sailed the ice was still unseen 
Even from the truck-slung barrel where the keen 
Eyes of the scunner strained for the first sight 
Of the southward-drifting icefield, vast and white, 
That brought to us our harvest of hair-seal. 


And so, day after day, with thrusting keel 

The ship bore north through buffeting short seas 

That sluiced the decks, till spray began to freeze 

Our beards to glass, and stiffen stay and shroud 

With ice one night as, under driving cloud 

That, blinding, baffled the chink-seeking moon, 

We steamed: but dawn came, clear-horizoned, and soon 
The masthead-lookout gave the welcome cry— 


Tce! Ice!?—and every northward-staring eye 
ry g§ cy 


Glimpsed glimmering level and glittering hummock and spire 
Kindling already in the dawn’s red fire. 

And then from nowhere fog swirled suddenly 

Like giant swathes of gossamer over the sea; 

And with the fog the snow came, hard and dry, 

Driving down on us from the unseen sky. 

Yet still we battled slowly towards the floe 

Through mist and blizzard, cloaked with clogging snow, . 
Northward and ever northward till we felt ; 

The steel-shod cutwater crash into a belt 

Of rafting pans and growlers; and so knew 

We neared the whelping-ice we must cut through, 
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The stout ship standing up to strain and stress, 
Till we should reach its innermost recess, 

The secret white heart, whose security 

From shark and narwal or prowling enemy 
The timid harp-seals seek year after year, 
Trusting in peace their tender young to rear, 
The blubber-padded whitecoats who supply 
The richest oil for soap, and so must die! 


Day after day through that ice-cluttered sea 

We steamed through flurry and smother steadily; 
And, as we pushed on blindly, we could feel 
Half-sunken growlers gride along the keel 

And slob-ice graze the beam and butt the bow 

That crunched through bobbing hunks and chunks that now 
Closed on us, crowding and jostling; and then the snow 
Stopped suddenly; and we saw the great main floe 
Right on us; and the fog began to clear 

So we could take our bearings and then steer 

For a free channel through the mounded ice 

Into its heart where, gripped, as in a vice, 

By the main-ridge pressure, our wooden walls might crush 
Like matchboard on us. So, through sish and slush 
And slob we steamed ’twixt ice-walls, till at last 

A hummock barred our passage and jammed us fast 

As the cut froze in astern. We leapt to the floe 

With poles, ice-saws and chisels; and, numb and slow, 
We cut and thrust and tugged, with a hawser lashed 
To the bollards, till the hummock in splinters crashed 
About the butting bow; and free again 

We sailed awhile until we thrust in vain 

Against a huger hummock that blocked our course, 

For all our butting and cutting; and we’d to force 

And blast our way through it with dynamite. 


So, on into the floe by day and night, 

Butting and blasting, in blizzard and fog and bright 
White blinding spells of sunshine, we pierced our way 
Until at last at the red end of a day 
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Of crazing killing cold we grinned to see 

That we had reached the harp-seal rookery, 

The crowded main-patch upon which we burst 
Through a great hummock, proud to get there first. 


And on that waste of whelping-ice all night 
*Neath shivering spears and quivering crowns of light, 
Purple and green, and sweeping swords of white 
Where the aurora blazing over us hung, 
The barking harp-seals and their bawling young 
Kept up a clamour; and I could not sleep, 
But sought the deck again and again, to peep 
At the silly scrambling puppies playing there 
So happily under that fantastic flare; 
And watched them from the glassy deck alone 
Until the cold, icing me to the bone, 
Drove me below... 
At glint of dawn began 
The slaughter of the innocents, each man, 
As in a frenzy of murder, clubbing dead 
The plump whitecoats whose frightened parents fled, 
Showing no fight, just scrambling frantically 
Before us, flapping and barking helplessly. 


And I, too, young and heedless and half-crazed 

With cold and that nightmare passage, ran and raised 
My gaff to strike; and saw black baby eyes 

Looking up at me, fearless, with no surprise 


In their dark stare... I struck... then heard a shout... 


And, dizzy and half-sick, I turned about, 
To see my messmates, running before a herd 
Of the huge fighting hoods that, anger-stirred 
By the slaughter, from behind a hummock surged, 
Through fellow-feeling for their seal-kind urged 
To the rescue of the timid harps... 
Astare 
I stood and waited, stunned and frozen there: 
And a great bull was on me in a trice 
Roaring . . . I struck at him . . . slipped on the ice... 
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And knew no more... 
Though, seemingly, the ship 

Was nipped and crushed to touchwood in the grip 
Of suddenly-rafting ice . . . at least no more 
Was heard of her . . . and it seems my comrades bore 
My senseless body back across the floe, 
Struggling and blundering through the baffling snow, 
Till, one by one, done in by cold, they fell 
In fatal frost-sleep on that field of hell... 
Yet I, though how, it seems [ll never know, 
Was rescued from the death-trap of the floe... 
Happen another ship’s crew .. . 

But the fear 
Of that huge hood-seal lunging—though quite clear 
I can recall each instant of that dread 
Hell-passage into the ice—strikes my heart dead, 
Again and yet again, when I would think... 
Striving to take a hold on life, I sink 
Under that ferocious onslaught. . . 

And, night and day, 

Retracing and retracing its blind way 


Through fog and blizzard, my numb soul struggles, until 
I stand once more with gaff upraised to kill... 


WILFRID GIBSON 
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ON A LADY LOOKING IN A MIRROR 


F beauty not itself pursues, 
Or vanity, or hope of power, 
Why seek these hues reflected hues, 
As if a flower should chase a flower, 
Or written words of message kind, 
Read backward, should a meaning find, 
As those in Greek upon the font, 
‘Wash thy transgressions, not thy face alone’, were wont? 


She has not seen me; I have stood 

This quarter hour behind her cape, 

Myself a mirror, keen to brood 

Upon the brightness of her nape 

And that small plantlike tuft of hair 

That drinks the noonday clearness there, 

A sundew on what, pressed o’ermuch, 

Might yield, betray, and merge, a marsh-plot to the touch. 


And I have wondered, just as if 

No man had wondered so before, 

Which way the neck had turned, came whiff 

Of rose or dahlia through the door, | 

Or patter of familiar feet 

Were borne in from the forward street, 

Or on the window-grazing birch 

A blue-tit or red admiral happened long to perch. 


For things that we desire to see 

We do not always look at straight; 

Whether hypocrisy that be, 

Or casual intervening fate. 

Some there have been who, starred by love, 

Glanced everywhere except above, 

And some, with service on the ground, 

Who gazed on sun-kissed hills for rays to make them sound. 
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Pronounce of her I dare not then 

Which way, upon disturbance, fell 

Attention, like a hustled wren 

Spying an insect by a well; 

But this I know, that while I look 

At her and that crystalline book 

I am inspired to slip away 

With just sufficient din to dash that idle play. 


Why darts the index of one hand 

Upon the pink, the ringless lobe? 

What tiny craft has come to land 

To tremble that dependent globe? 

Or is it merely that a curl 

Elects to act a gipsy girl, 

Disowning the Augustan peace 

Which, once beheld, accords a prisoned soul release? 


No; she has seen no other head. 

I stand beyond the mirror’s range, 

In ambush, doorward of the bed, 

The happy bed that knows no change, 

But still, although the glass was moved 

Here, there, till light’s best shaft was proved, 

Has, like the ground of a chaconne, 

Unshifting dwelt while varied airs have swept thereon. 


Yet yet remain, fair shape, as now! 

The finger has forgot the offence, 

The cloud has drifted from the brow, 

And innocence meets innocence. 

False the Narcissus fable is! 

No self to self gave such a kiss 

As now breathes forth for my delight, 
Incarnately to stain that emblem of love’s right! 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 
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‘CAN YOU REMEMBER——?’ 


ES, I still remember 
The whole thing in a way; 
Edge and exactitude 
Depend on the day. 


Of all that prodigious scene 
There seems scanty loss, 

Though mists mainly float and screen 
Canal, spire and fosse; 


Though commonly I fail to name 
That once obvious Hill, 

And where we go, and whence we come 
To be killed, or kill. 


Those mists are spiritual, 
And luminous-obscure, 
Evolved of countless circumstance 
Of which I am sure; 


Of which, according 

To sound, smell, change and stir 
New-old shapes for ever 

Intensely recur. 


And some are sparkling, laughing, 
Young, heroic, mild; 

And some incurable, twisted, 
Shrieking, dumb, defiled. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
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HOMESICK 


HOMESICK, brood no more! 
Lovely that sky; haunted the wandering wind; 
Strange the dark breakers beating on the sore 
That never rest, nor any respite find, 
Yet ever call to the lone ghost in thee, 
‘Where is thy peace, where thy tranquillity !’ 


Only a wasting fire 

Is this remembrance, cheating day and night 
With vain and unassuageable desire, 

And fleeting phantom pictures of delight. 
And yet, O sleep—friend of my body—be 
Friend to the soui also that thirsts for thee! 


WALTER de la MARE 
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QUINTET 


OVELY plaint of hautboy 
curving, beguiling, 
blossoming to joy 
then crystal -falling She 
in tears, in stars — 
caught by the strings’ ot 
taut quivering delight— 
your rare resolving 
breaks heart’s bars, 
sets in transcending flight 
tumultuous birds 
that range out farther 
than the mind’s strict Why, 
whose vision’s clearer 
than the dark, time-seared 
and death-discerning eye 
—wild gulls that know 
beyond sight, word, 
all earth’s beauty 
balanced in a chord. 


A. C. BOYD 
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O FAIR ENOUGH ARE SKY AND PLAIN 


U’ILS sont beaux, le ciel et la plaine! 
Mais j’en sais de plus beaux, 
C’est dans l’étang et la fontaine 
Ceux qui sont sous les eaux. 


Au fond Il’arbre, la nue et l’air 
Brillent d’un pur éclat, 

Si lavé par l’onde et si clair! 
Ah! que ne suis-je 1a! 


Et déja je m’appréte, un pied 
Froissant la cressonniére, 

A me plonger et me noyer 
Au ciel de la riviére. 


Mais dans l’azur que l’eau refléte 
Mon regard baissé voit 

Ce pauvre fou dont l’ceil me guette, 
Qui voudrait étre moi. 


A Shropshire Lad, XX. Translated by EMILE LEGOUIS 
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ADIEU EN LARMES 

en partant pour un voyage sur mer { ; 
Laisse couler mes pleurs 


Devant ta face avant que je te quitte, 
Car chacun tient ton effigie inscrite; 
A cette frappe il doit quelque valeur. 
Chaque larme qui choit 
Est grosse ainsi de toi; 
Fruits de douleur, emblémes malheureux, 
Mes pleurs tombant, tu tombes avec eux; : 
Ni toi ni moi n’existons plus, la mer entre nous deux. 4 


Sur une boule ronde 
Un peintre ayant des cartes qu’il copie j 
Peint une Europe, une Afrique, une Asie, { 
De ce qui n’était rien créant un monde; : 
De méme chaque larme | 
Qui porte en soi ton charme _ 
Du coup devient un globe, un univers 
Que submergent tes pleurs, lorsqu’a travers 
Les miens je vois tomber les eaux de mes cieux entr’ouverts. 


O trop puissante lune, 
N’attire 4 toi des mers pour m’engloutir; 
Ne me fais point sous tes larmes périr, 
N’enseigne aux flots 4 noyer ma fortune, 
Ne donne au vent d’orage 
L’exemple du naufrage. 
J’expire 4 ces gonflements de ton sein, 
Tu meurs toi-méme a ces sanglots du mien; 
Qui soupire le plus, de l’autre accélére la fin. 


JOHN DONNE. A Valediction of Weeping. ‘Let me powre forth.’ a 
Translated by EMILE LEGOUIS 
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ROSCOMMON OF THE ‘UNSPOTTED BAYS’ 
By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


HE principle of selection employed by Dr. Johnson and his ‘hanging 
committee’ of ‘highly respectable booksellers’ when planning the 
Lives of the English Poets must ever remain, like the birth of Mr. Jeames de 
la Pluche, ‘wrop up in mystery’. Poetical excellence, even as understood 


in the eighteenth century, cannot have been the touchstone—otherwise . 


how can we explain the presence of such unremarkable poetasters as 
Namby-Pamby Phillips and George Stepney? Respectability—never a 
poetical virtue—would have excluded Rochester, Savage, Otway, and 
Congreve. Was political feeling a factor, as far as Johnson’s own feelings 
were allowed weight? This seems a more likely theory. It would account 
for the unsympathetic treatment of Milton; and it might explain why 
Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, he of the proverbial ‘unspotted 
bays’, was ranked by the Doctor among the fifty-two oddly grouped 
immortals. One feels that Johnson always had a sneaking affection for 
.. . the wits of either Charles’s days, 
The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease, 
and the fact that Roscommon was a decent fellow as well as a passable 
wit enabled the Doctor to frequent his posthumous society without any 
sense of shame. Be this as it may, the noble Irish dilettante occupies a 
fair share of space in the first volume of the Lives, where he is credited 
—somewhat hyperbolically—with being ‘the only correct writer in verse 
before Addison’. Nobody remembers this tribute now—no, not even to 
smile at it; but everybody has heard the echo of Pope’s apostrophe to 
Dryden in the Jmitations of Horace, 
Unhappy Dryden, in all Charles’s days 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted bays! 
Less familiar, but not less interesting and characteristic, is the tribute in 
the Essay on Criticism, 
Such was Roscommon, not more learn’d than good, 
With manners generous as his noble blood, 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And every author’s merit—but his own. 
What do we know about this Roscommon, placed by Dr. Johnson among 
the most notable of the English Poets and by Pope among ‘the sounder 
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few’? An Irishman on the paternal side—his father was James Dillon, 
third Earl of Roscommon—a Yorkshireman through his mother, Elizabeth 
Wentworth, sister of the famous Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford— 
he was born in Ireland in 1633, the very year that his formidable English 
uncle took up the duties of Lord Deputy in Dublin. Young Wentworth 
was—as the phrase then went—‘bred a Protestant’, his grandfather (but 
Johnson and the D.N.B. say his ‘father’) having been converted to the 
Reformed faith by that same ingenious and indomitable Archbishop 
Ussher who drew up the scriptural chronology long attached to the 
Authorized Version, and neatly fixed the date of the Creation at 4004 B.c. 
Strafford seems to have taken a practical interest in his nephew—and 
namesake—and, deeming that life in Ireland held too many hazards for 
the boy, had him transferred at an early age to the family seat at Went- 
worth Woodhouse, in Yorkshire, where he was taught Latin. This, as 
Dr. Johnson paradoxically states, ‘he learned so as to write it with purity 
and elegance, though he was never able to retain the rules of grammar’. 
How a man could write with purity and elegance a language of whose 
grammar he could not retain the rules Johnson does not explain, and 
we can only conjecture. 

Archbishop Ussher, not unnaturally interested in the grandson of his 
noble convert, suggested, when Strafford crashed to his doom, that young 
Dillon should be sent to Caen in Normandy, where a French Calvinist 
minister, Samuel Bochart, had won a great reputation as a teacher in the 
Protestant College. It is curious that the destiny of this small boy should 
have been determined with so little intervention from his parents, of whom 
he can have seen hardly anything from the time that his then all-powerful 
uncle carried him off to Wentworth Woodhouse. Whether with or with- 
out the complete approval of the rather remote and unconvincing father 
and mother, to Caen and to Bochart Dillon was sent, before his tenth 
birthday dawned. It was at that place, and about that time, that he gave 
evidence of a streak of second sight—a faculty which he can hardly have 
inherited from his hard-headed Yorkshire ancestors on the maternal side! 
Let us hear the story in Aubrey’s words: 


‘The Lord Roscommon, being a boy of ten years of age at Caen in Normandy, 
one day was, as it were, madly extravagant in playing, leaping, getting over the 
tables, etc. He was wont to be sober enough: they said, ‘God grant this bodes 
no ill luck to him!”’ In the heat of this extravagant fit he cries out, My father is 
dead! A fortnight after news came from Ireland that his father was dead.’ 
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The luckless third Earl died at Limerick, owing to a fall downstairs, 
and the title—without much tangible support for itself—passed to the 
little scholar in exile under the twin towers of Caen. There he remained 
for some years—we do not know precisely how many: and thence he set 
out ‘to make the tour’ of France and Germany in company with young 
Lord Cavendish, afterwards the first Duke of Devonshire. As Dr. Johnson 
truly observes, ‘The state both of England and Ireland was at this time 
such that he who was absent from either country had very little temptation 
to return.’ From France Roscommon went to Italy, where he acquired a 
skill in archaeology, especially that branch now called numismatics and 
then called simply ‘medals’, which would have endeared him to the dead 
King, his uncle’s patron. He also learned Italian, though we are not 
told whether or no he was ‘able to retain the rules’ of Italian grammar. 

Then came the Restoration. Roscommon was not one of those cavaliers 
whom Charles IT neglected or forgot, though as an absentee and a non- 
combatant the Anglo-Irish antiquary had somewhat slender claims upon 
the gratitude of his prince. Still, as he pointed out in the petition which 
he addressed to Charles in 1661, his father and grandfather had been 
Protestants and loyalists, and their adherence to the royal cause had cost 
them so dear that after his father’s death he was ‘left dependent upon the 
charity of friends’. Those friends, by the way, must have rallied round to 
pretty good purpose, as they made it possible for him not only to complete 
his education at Caen but also to travel and pursue his studies ‘as a 
gentleman should’. The King had already restored Roscommon’s titles 
and estates to him, and if he did not fork out the £60,000 which the Earl 
claimed by way of compensation, he did, at least, befriend and patronize 
him. James, Duke of York, with a freedom from religious bigotry which 
Macaulay would have found strange, intervened on the part of Arch- 
bishop Ussher’s protégé, and procured for him successively the posts of 
Captain of the Gentlemen-Pensioners, and Master of the Horse to the 
Duchess. 

Meanwhile Roscommon had taken his seat by proxy in the Irish 
Parliament and had married a daughter of Richard Boyle, Earl of 
Burlington and Cork, thus re-knotting the link with Ireland. He spent 
a considerable time in Dublin, where he had numerous disputes with 
persons in authority, and won a prodigious reputation as a duellist, a 
gambler, and ‘a man most capable of business, if he would attend to 
it’. The Duke of Ormonde gave him a Captaincy in the Guards, but this 
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post Roscommon relinquished for three years under circumstances 
which do him much credit, and have the authentic rhythm of romance 
about them, even when recorded in the prim phrases of an earlier 
biographer than Johnson. 

‘As he returned to his lodgings from a gaming-table he was attacked in the dark 
by three ruffians, who were employed to assassinate him. The Earl defended him- 
self with so much resolution that he despatched one of the aggressors: whilst a 
gentleman accidentally passing that way interposed and disarmed the other. The 
third secured himself by flight. This generous assistant was a disbanded officer 
of good family and fair reputation: who, by what we call the partiality of fortune, 
to avoid censuring the iniquities of the times, wanted even a plain suit of clothes 
to make a decent appearance at the Castle. But his lordship, on this occasion, 
presenting him to the Duke of Ormonde, prevailed upon his Grace that he might 
resign his post of Captain of the Guards to his friend: which for about three years 
the gentleman enjoyed, and upon his death the Duke returned his commission to 
his generous benefactor.’ 

Life in Dublin left Roscommon scant leisure to cultivate the Muses: 
but when he returned to London, the case was altered, and, besides 
dabbling in poetry, he ‘formed the plan of a society for refining our 
language’, on the model of the ‘learned societies and polite academies’ 
which he had admired in the course of his travels on the Continent. 
Apparently he aspired to do for literature what the still-youthful Royal 
Society was already doing for Science, and he gathered round him a 
small group of enthusiasts, two of whom, Lord Halifax and Lord Maitland, 
undertook respectively the translation into English of Virgil and Tacitus. 
Dorset and Dryden, with some other ‘gentlemen who wrote with ease’, 
occasionally attended the meetings of the Academy but, perhaps for lack 
of royal support, the organization attained but a puny growth, and struck 
no roots deep into the earth of England—a matter for rejoicing with 
Dr. Johnson, who had a sturdy British distrust of pedantic despotisms. 
‘The present manners of the nation’, observes the Doctor, ‘would deride 
authority, and therefore nothing is left but that every writer should 
criticize himself’—a remark quite as true to-day as when it was first 
written. 

Roscommon, apart from his activities as a translator, was a diligent 
writer of odes, prologues, and the lighter sort of verse represented by 
‘Lines to a Lady’s Lapdog’. Dr. Johnson is a little scornful of the scanty 
sum total of his published works—‘not sufficient to form a single book or 
to appear otherwise than in conjunction with the works of some other 
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writer of the same petty size’-—but the mere catalogue of them in the 
Dictionary of National Biography fills two-thirds of a column, and exhibits 
both the catholicity of his taste as a translator and the range of his aspira- 
tions as 2 poet. He paraphrased not only the Psalms, a rather fashionable 
pastime among the contemporaries of Tate and Brady, but the Prophet 
Jeremiah; he translated Horace, Virgil, Guarini, and the Dies Irae: he 
wrote an ode to Solitude, and another—a Pindaric Essay—on the Prospect 
of Death. His political squib, “The Ghost of the Old House of Commons 
to the New one appointed to meet at Oxford’, is condescendingly described 
as ‘spritely’ by Dr. Johnson: and when actually on his death-bed he 
launched into the composition of ‘an excellent divine poem’, which his 
inexorable—but probably incompetent—physicians would not allow him 
to finish. 

The circumstances attending Roscommon’s death were rather curious, 
and suggest a resurgence in him of some atavistic touch of second sight. 
He was ill with what his physicians believed to be gout, and the result of 
his treatment by ‘a French empiric’ was that the disease was ‘repelled into 
his bowels’—like the gout of Tommy Traddles’s uncle, which ‘flew to his 
stomach’. Either before or after this regretiable result of Gallic empiri- 
cism, but certainly during his last illness, Roscommon requested a clerical 
friend, probably Dr. Knightly Chetwood, to preach a sermon to him in 
St. James’s Chapel. His friends warned him that if he went to listen he 
might find himself, like the Emperor Charles V,.an auditor at his own 
funeral oration. But the undaunted nobleman went, listened, returned 
home, and—a few days later—gave up the ghost. A few minutes before 
his last he uttered, ‘with great fervour’, two lines from his own translation 
of the Dies Irae: 

My God, my Father and my Friend, 

Do not forsake me at my end! 
His body was borne with great pomp, and with a gruesome cortége of 
‘about a hundred-and-twenty coaches-and-six’, to Westminster Abbey, 
on January 21, 1685, and laid not far from the spot where, some three 
weeks later, the body of his royal master, Charles II, was interred with 
such ‘maiméd rites’ and so little ceremony. A Latin epitaph was drawn 
up, but no monument was erected, ‘as no money was forthcoming’, and 
Westminster was spared the addition of one more marble peer in periwig 
and toga to its already considerable collection of those incongruous images. 

So ended a career neither uneventful nor obscure, yet now more or less 
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forgotten. There is something engaging about the man—something 
artless, ardent, and picturesque. Even his lack of humour is forgivable, 
for he constantly stimulates in others the humorous perception absent in 
himself. Of his prowess as a swordsman little or nothing has been said 
here: it was a branch of his activities lying rather outside the scope of this 
essay—but it is amusing to note that he had a confidence in himself almost 
worthy of a d’Artagnan. ‘I am more fearful’, he would say, ‘of killing 
others than of losing my own life.’ In a dissolute age almost his only vice 
seems to have been a passionate love of gambling for high stakes, and it 
was disputes at play which led to most of the duels in which he figured. 
His private character was as ‘unspotted’ as the immaculate bays assigned 
to him by the appreciative Pope twenty-six years after his death. 

Dryden, however, had both anticipated and exceeded the polite fervour 
of Pope when he exclaimed, 


How will sweet Ovid’s ghost be pleased to hear 
His fame augmented by a British peer! 


and another, though less illustrious, contemporary of Roscommon’s 
imagined Virgil in the same enviable position 


. . . with new joy thy happy shade shall rove 

Through the blest mazes of th’ Elysian grove 

And wondering in Britannia’s rougher tongue 
To hear thy heroes and thy shepherds sung. 


No work of Ovid’s is numbered among the Latin poems translated by this 
particular British peer, so the ‘sweet ghost’ was cheated of the pleasure 
promised him by Dryden. Only the sixth Eclogue of Virgil was ‘Englished’ 
by the same noble hand—so only the shepherds were transposed to 
‘Britannia’s rougher tongue’! 

When all is said and done, it is not upon his translations but upon his 
Essay on Translated Verse that Roscommon’s rather slender claim to 
remembrance must be based. Nobody can re-read this Essay without 
realizing—perhaps with some surprise—the extent of Pope’s indebtedness 
to his predecessor. The Essay on Criticism is immeasurably the finer work; 
but its contacts with the Essay on Translated Verse are almost as numerous 
as its contacts with L’ Art Poétique of Boileau and the Ars Poetica of Horace, 
while, owing to the identity of language, its affinities in form and move- 
ment are even more frequent. 

It is hardly fair to Roscommon to balance his heroic couplets against 
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Pope’s, partly because the heroic couplet has not yet been fully accli- 
matized in Charles II’s reign, and partly because Pope had the advantage 
of a quicker wit and a more sensitive ear, added to the advantage of 
experience gained by imitation. Yet it is easy to see that at many points 
the later and greater writer is at least as much indebted to Roscommon 
as to Dryden. Such lines as these— 

And choose an author as you choose a friend, 

or. 

¥or supeistitious virtue turns to vice, 
or, again, 

The multitude is always in the wrong— 
come very near the authentic cadence and colour of Twickerham. 

The Essay on Translated Verse begins with a polite aside to John Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, author of a metrical Essay on Poetry, and goes on to 
apostrophize 2 somewhat vaguely indicated second person plural: 

And happy you who, by propitious Fate, - 

On great Apollo’s sacred standard wait, 

And with strict discipline instructed right 

Have learned to use your arms before you fight! 
It was the age of translations—Roscomn:on notes with pleasure that 

The noblest fruits translated in our isle 

With early hope and fragrant blossoms smile. 
Horace and Ovid have been acclimatized—nay, 

Theocritus does now to us belong, 

And Albion’s rocks repeat his rural song. 
It is true that the French have led the way as translators, and learning, 
‘cultivated by a royal hand’, has flourished on the other side of the 
English Channel: 

From hence our generous emulation came— 
We undertook and we perform’d the same: 
but the noble poet, who is nothing if not insular, stoutly proclaims the 
superiority of Charles II’s subjects over the ‘excellent translators’ 
patronized by Louis XIV. 
But now we show the world a nobler way 
And in translated verse do more than they. 


Vain are our neighbours’ hopes and vain their cares— 
The fault is more their language’s than theirs: 
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*Tis courtly, florid, and abounds in words 
Of softer sound than ours, perhaps, affords: 
But who did ever in French authors see 
The comprehensive English energy? 
The weighty bullion of one sterling line 
Drawn to French wire would through whole pages shine! 
Having dealt the Gallic Muse this uncourtly ‘straight left’, Roscommon 
suddenly recollects the obligations of politeness, and interpolates an 
implied apology: 
I speak my private but impartial sense 
With freedom and (I hope) without offence. 
‘With freedom’ certainly—and his compunction does not long restrain 
his own ‘comprehensive English’—or is it not rather Irish?—‘energy’. 
For, he exclaims, impetuously, 
For I’ll recant when France can show me wit 
As strong as ours, and as succinctly writ. 
Having thus delivered himself, and relieved his mind, he goes on to make 
some very sound an. shrewd observations on the theme of his Essay. 
*Tis true composing is the nobler part, 
But good translation is no easy art: 
For though materials have long since been found 
Yet both your fancy and your hands are bound; 
And by improving what was writ before 
Invention labours less, but judgment more. 
There follows a well-timed exhortation to clear the soil of ‘rank pedantic 
weeds’, to use ‘no mask, no tricks, no favour, no reserve’, and to learn 
from the sad example of Milo of Crotona, 
Wedged in the timber that he sought to rend. 


Few of Roscommon’s neat, ding-dong couplets are remembered in en 
days, and few, perhaps, merit remembrance, but there is one proposition 
of his upon which oblivion has not yet scattered her poppy. 

Immodest words admit of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of sense. 
It is a proposition to which one fears that few of his contemporaries would 
have assented—a proposition which Dryden, Sedley, and Etherege must 
needs have repudiated—and Rochester, even more derisively than they, 
before his reformation was taken relentlessly—and successfully—in hand 
by Bishop Burnet. We understand the ‘unspotted bays’ tribute when we 
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read the rest of the passage extolling the then unfashionable virtue of 
decency; but we ‘falter where we firmly trod’ when, some hundred lines 
later, we find this austere censor introducing a not remarkably decorous 
allegory from Boileau’s Art Poétique, the one beginning 

Dans Florence jadis vivait un médecin 

Savant hableur, dit-on, et célébre assassin. 


Well, ‘tout est relatif en ce monde’, and consistency is not always an amiable 
quality: nor was it strange that an amateur critic, interested in the 
technique both of original and of translated verse, should stoop to borrow 
from Boileau. Gamester, duellist, fine gentleman, Roscommon may have 
been, but contrasted with contemporaries he seems a paragon—almost 
a prodigy—of decorum, a sort of Mr. Podsnap, in periwig and laced coat, 
anxiously preoccupied with potential blushes on the cheek of the Young 
Person. 

Industry, as well as decency, was a virtue he held dear. He would 
have his disciple ‘take pains the genuine meaning to explore’, at whatever 
cost to himself in time and toil. Fidelity also is to be commended: 

Truth still is one, truth is divinely bright, 

No cloudy doubts obscure her native lights: 
While in your thoughts you find the least debate 
You may confound, but never can translate. 
Your style will this through all disguises show, 
For none explain more clearly than they know! 


Roscommon would not have the novice vacillate between one sort of literary 
model and another, though he himself ranged from Jeremiah to Guarini. 


Whatever sister of the learned Nine 

Does to your suit a willing ear incline 

Urge your success, deserve a lasting name, 
She’ll crown a grateful and a constant flame. 


A Muse who would inspire—and reward—‘a grateful and a constant 
flame’ must surely resemble one of Sir Peter Lely’s Hampton Court beauties 
rather than one of the Parnassian sisterhood, of whom the Reverend Dr. 
Lempriére tells us that they were ‘generally represented as young, beauti- 
ful, and modest virgins’, and also that ‘they were fond of solitude’! 

It is always interesting to see theory translated into practice, because, 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury observes in Henry V, 


The art and practic part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theoric. 
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How does the author of the Essay on Translated Verse acquit himself when 
he turns translator for the nonce? This is his manner of dealing with the 
sixth ode of the third book of Horace, the one beginning 
Delicta maiorum immeritus lues: 
he gets well away with— 
Those ills your ancestors have done, 
Romans, are now become your own; 
And they will cost you dear, 
Unless you soon repair 
The falling temples which the gods provoke 
And statues sullied yet with sacrilegious smoke. 
But what are we to say of his conclusion, with its quaint excrescence on 
the Latin original? 
Horace says, simply: 
Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 
Aetas parentum, peior avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem— 
Listen to Roscommon’s rendering: 
Time sensibly all things impairs: 
Our fathers have been worse than theirs 
And we than ours: next age shall see 


A race more profligate than we 
(With all the pains we take) have skill enough to be! 


‘With all the pains we take!’ An unexpected and—probably—a 
characteristic interpolation. 

The age of Louis XIV and Charles II delighted in dragging forth the 
poets of Greece and Rome, clapping periwigs on their heads—while 
leaving the sandals on their feet—and forcing them to dance to the 
rhythm of a rigaudon or a coranto. Of this age, at once artificial and 
naif, frigid and enthusiastic, sententious and epigrammatic, Roscommon 
is a typical product. His Horace, his Virgil, and his Guarini are all 
subdued to what he works in, and even the sweet singer of Israel is made 
to express himself after this fashion in a metrical aide cates of the 
148th Psalm: 


Idle musicians of the spring, 

Whose only care’s to love and sing, 

Fly through the world and let your trembling throat 
Praise your Creator with the sweetest note! 
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Praise him, each savage, furious beast 

That on his stores do daily feast, 
And you tame slaves of the laborious plow, 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow! 


It is, however, as a composer of prologues and epilogues that Roscommon 
gives us the choicest taste of his quality. The man was not a sycophant, 
though to say—as he does in a Prologue spoken at Edinburgh to James, 


Duke of York—that 
France’s shaken throne 
Was once supported, Sir, by you alone, 


is to push politeness rather far beyond the frontiers of truth. He was not 
a sycophant—but I acknowledge that the ardour of his royalist principles 
and the warmth of his gratitude to the King and the King’s brother led 
him sometimes into rather quaint excesses. Charles IT looms large in the 
public eye at present, so perhaps we may let Roscommon take leave of us 
in a burst of loyal hyperbole. In an epilogue to the play of Alexander the 
Great acted in Dublin the hero is contrasted very unfavourably with 
Old Rowley, to whom this remarkable tribute follows: 

Great Charles, whose birth has promised milder sway, 

Whose awful nod all nations must obey, 

Secur’d by higher powers exalted stands 

Above the reach of sacrilegious hands: 

Those miracles that guard his crowns declare 

That heaven has formed a monarch with their care. 


So speaks the stout Royalist—but so—alas—writes the man who ‘was 
never able to retain the rules of grammar’! 


SWIFT’S ‘POLITE CONVERSATION’ 
By MONA WILSON 


WAS advised for the good of my youthful soul to put Flaubert’s Bouvard 

et Pécuchet on my private index, as it would encourage me to become 
what a former generation would have called ‘satirical’, and a still earlier 
a ‘quiz’. But the warning came too late: observations for Bouvardine et 
Pécuchette (which never has been and never will be written) were an aid 
to endurance, a consolation in activity. The first chapter was inspired by 
the conversation between a very young curate and two faded but adoring 
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spinsters, who were planning a mixed settlement. ‘Sex must not enter 
into it, of course’, said he. The ladies agreed. That settlement gave me 
more pleasure than any castle of my own. To collect the pearls of 
commonplace, even if one never strings them into a necklace, may be a 
wicked, but is certainly a delightful amusement. 

Polite Conversation must also be scheduled as a dangerous book. This 
I did not realize on a first reading: I was enthralled by the phrases which 
had dropped through the ceiling from the drawing-room into the kitchen: 
my own particular kitchen resounded with them. A new dress was in- 
variably greeted with ‘the worst piece is in the middle’ (often with the 
depressing addition—not, I think, current in Polite Conversation—‘ You stood 
behind the door when beauty was given out. Don’t you forget it’), and 
any little misfortune of mine by ‘I’m sorry, but I can’t cry’. ‘Poor 
Pilgarlic’ was the expression for her own self-pity, and she always puzzled 
child visitors by being ‘as old as my tongue, and a little older than my 
teeth’. No doctor or, I regret to say, clergyman, was ever mentioned 
without the comment, ‘I love him as the devil loves holy water’: my 
female friends were sure to be ‘no chicken’ or ‘one of Pharaoh’s lean kine’, 
while her own elderly acquaintance, whether of Westminster or White- 
chapel, all seemed to be the wives of knights or baronets. This was per- 
plexing, until I grasped the social distinction between old lady Forward 
(it should be written oldlady as a kindly assignment of brevet rank) and 
my lady Clapper. ‘Nothing but patience and flannel’ as a cure for bodily 
ills, had become the grandiloquent “Time and patience and a little water- 
gruel is good for the gout’, the dancing bear’s tricks those of a cart-load 
of monkeys, and she underconstumbled instead of understumbling. 
Promises and pie-crust and the foredoomed peck of dirt appeared in their 
appropriate setting, and another puzzle was explained, the use of timber 
for the remains of a dish, such as globe artichokes. ‘Pray, my lord,’ says 
Lady Answeral, ‘see all the bones on my plate: they say, a carpenter’s 
known by his chips.’ ‘You look like Mumchance who was hanged for 
saying nothing’ was now ‘Mumchance and the fiddler’: I suppose that 
poor Mumchance would not join the dance. 

These are only a few examples. Conversation in my kitchen was as 
homogeneous as Swift’s dialogues, and spiced, as they are not, with 


literary allusions: Patience was constantly sitting on her monument, I 


was accused, when disturbed in mind, of having seen ‘Hamlet’s ghost’, 
and the ‘real Simon Pure’ made his appearance. Saintsbury’s favourite, 
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Miss, would certainly have called Neverout ‘a cough drop’ or a ‘warm 
cup of tea’, had she been acquainted with those expressions and the 
delicate distinction between them: but as the personages of the dialogues, 
except the servants, who play an insignificant part, are all in High Life, 
none of them could have given utterance to the favourite consolation for 
my own humble establishment—‘Well, as my grandmother always said, 
there is nothing like a little home of your own, even if your legs are hanging 
out of the window.’ 

The danger lies elsewhere: Polite Conversation has not disappeared from 
the drawing-room. We are still too often greeted by “Talk of the devil’, 
or “The sight of you is good for sore eyes’. A visitor comes in saying “Who 
is taking my name in vain?’, or ‘You are keeping blind man’s holiday’. 
A welcome and legitimate silence is broken by ‘A penny for your thoughts’, 
Sunday is the frequent occasion for “The better the day, the better the 
deed’, and some luckless woman will be accused of wearing her clothes 
as though they were put on with a pitch-fork. Meals are a peculiar snare: 
the offer of another implement will bring ‘Fingers were made before 
forks’, cheese the comment that it digests everything but itself, cyder ‘I do 
love it, but it does not love me’. The vivacity of the dialogues, and of my 
kitchen, is lacking because the talk is no longer of a piece: the effect is 
that of red cotton tacking threads breaking across fair linen. Worse still 
—the disease is catching—one stops stammering midway in ‘an apple a 
day’, trying to remember whether Mr. Wagstaff has included it, and is 
kindly helped out with the obvious. Swift shatters the nerves making one 
shudder at one’s friends, and tremble for oneself. 

The explanation of these lapses and interruptions, which make it diffi- 
cult to sustain conversation at a respectable level, is doubtless the psycho- 
logical one observed by Rivers among savages, the desire to maintain 
phatic communion at all costs. For example, you offer me a bun while 
I am handing you the sandwiches, and one of us says ‘Exchange is no 
robbery’, afraid to leave the situation without linguistic expression. An 
uneasy talker suddenly switches off a conversation which is proceeding 
quite successfully, but with pauses for thought required by the other 
participants: the disaster is due to the same nervous impulse. Conversa- 
tion with a manageable number should, of course, be general, but even 
a good talker often fails to keep it so: the tendency to split up into téte-a- 
tétes and minor groups arises from the same restless craving. 

George Moore, we know, considered a right use of the cliché as a mark 
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of good style. This is as true of conversation as of writing: ‘it will be all 
the same a thousand years hence’ may fall with weight on the right spot. 
But Dr. Parr’s warning to the young man is as true of commonplace as of 
erudition: ‘Dr. Bentley and I may say Alexandria: you had better say 
Alexandria.’ Yet it would be absurd pedantry to ban a large number of 
the phrases and proverbs in Poltte Conversation: they are expressions, often 
in picturesque form, of homely wisdom which belong to English idiom: 
nothing can supply their intimacy. ‘You can’t see the wood for the trees’ ; 
‘it is an ill wind that blows nobody good’; ‘it will all go in your day’s 
work’; ‘you can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear’; ‘she looks as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth’, though we have lost the ending ‘but 
I warrant cheese won’t choke her’. Another loss is the substitution of the 
ungainly foreign ostrich for ‘the wood-cock, that strives to hide his long 
bill, and then thinks nobody sees him’, and is there a modern form of the 
antiquated ‘I am the worst carver in the world: I should never make a 
good chaplain’? 

Many of the phrases are obsolete, for example, when Miss addresses 
Neverout as Neverout, quite bold and plain, she is reproved with ‘Methinks 
you might have an M under your girdle, Miss’; ‘if we had known of your 
coming, we would have strown rushes for you’; ‘she would fain be at the 
top of the house before the stairs are built’. A good many are, at least to 
me, unintelligible, or guess-work: ‘Where are you going so soon? I hope 
you did not come to fetch fire’; the maid’s retort when the cream is burnt, 
‘Why, Madam, the bishop has set his foot in it’; to Neverout, who has 
scored in a sparring-match with Miss, ‘I find you won’t give your head 
for the washing, as they say’; ‘it was my lord’s fault: I doubt you must 
kiss the hare’s foot’; and what is ‘Hertfordshire kindness’? Other sayings 
are archaic: ‘You'll never lead apes in hell’; ‘Mr. Neverout, if Miss will 
be angry for nothing, take my counsel, and bid her turn the buckle of 
her girdle behind her’; ‘I’ll see your nose cheese first and the dogs eating 
it’ (cf. Othello). These are, of course, common to Shakespeare, but there 
is no quotation from him or any other literary source, unless ‘one of 
Job’s comforters’, or the ham which was a ‘a limb of Lot’s wife’, be 
excepted. The allusive quotation was coming in during the seventeenth 
century, but did not make headway till the eighteenth, and was probably 
then confined to those who talked and wrote about books and could 
count on recognition. Its place was the library, not the drawing-room: 
much less the kitchen. 
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It is remarkable that the jests in Polite Conversation include no mala- 
propisms. Did they not become a form of conversational humour until 
after the appearance of that delightful lady? In my kitchen they were 
common enough—sometimes as stock facetiae, sometimes unintentional— 
it was difficult to distinguish between them: ‘he is taking his absolution’ 
(for a bath), and ‘if I eat plums like that I should have the Dia Maria 
for a month’ belonged to the former class, but I think that the chicken 


appeared inadvertently in a camisole. On the other hand the personages 


frequently take each other up in rhyme: 
Neverout. Well, Miss, I’ll think on this. 
Miss. That’s rhime, if you take it in time. 
Neverout. What! I see you are a poet. 
Miss. Yes; if I had but the wit to shew it. 


And so forth. This, as a habit, has, I believe, mercifully disappeared from 
both the drawing-room and the kitchen. One instance there is of a lapse 
into dialect, as a conversational pick-me-up, anticipating the later draw- 
ing-room use of cockney. Sir John remarks, when a huge cheese appears 
at the end of dinner: ‘Well; I’m weily brosten, as they seyn in Lancashire.’ 

Swear-words are deliberately omitted. They were not omitted in my 
kitchen. ‘My eye and Betty Martin’ and “The douce and Taffy take it’ 
(adopted by some hearers with a reference to one particular Welshman) 
were special favourites. 

We still retain in common use a few of the abbreviations in the dialogues, 
notably mob for vulgus mobile, and incog. Plenipo for plenipotentiary and bam 
for bamboozle have gone; pozz and phizz are old-fashioned; hypp and hippo 
for hypochondriac remains in the participle hipped; and rep for reputation 
survives in demirep, which first appears in Fielding. Setting aside modern 
slang and Americanisms, it is remarkable how little the idiom has changed: 


~ Queen Anne is dead instead of Queen Bess, but Queen Victoria has never 


replaced her. If the sirloin’s story is still told, it is always King James who 
knights him. There is indeed the habit of attaching a common phrase 
to some historic person: ‘by leaps and bounds’, as Mr. Gladstone would 
say: ‘Wait and see’, the ‘lonely furrow’, and the ‘apple-cart’, and Queen 
Victoria’s authentic but always misapplied ‘We are not amused’. But on 
the whole there has been little fossilization of sayings since the eighteenth 
century. As Mr. Wagstaff remarks in his Introduction to the Dialogues: 
‘As long as my memory reaches I do not recollect one new phrase of importance 
to have been added; which defect in us moderns I take to have been occasioned 
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by the introduction of cant-words in the reign of King Charles II. And those have 
so often varied that hardly one of them of above a year’s standing is now intellig- 
ible. ... Of these I was once favoured with a complete list by the right honourable 
the lord and lady H——, with which I made a considerable figure one summer in 
the country; but returning up to town in winter, and venturing to produce them 
again, I was partly hooted, and partly not understood.’ 


Modern examples of the rapid obsolescence of clichés are: ‘Who’s your 
hatter ?’, ‘Now we shan’t be long’, ‘Are we down-hearted?’, ‘There’s hair,’ 
and how long will it be before ‘O yeah’ and ‘Sez you’ follow them? 

Reflections on conversation, especially afterthoughts on one in which 
we have borne our sorry part, are apt to be depressing, with or without 
recourse to Mr. Wagstaff. It has to be admitted that conversation, like 
cooking, is not an English art. Good talkers are rare, and I remember 
flattering myself on a successful evening, when Charles Ricketts, one of 
the best I ever heard, lingered to say confidentially, though not, alas! 
to me, ‘You won’t mind if I say some of your things as my own?’ 


DRAMATIC NOTICES 


The Dog Beneath the Skin. By W. H. AupEN and C. Isxerwoop. [Group 
Theatre Season. Westminster Theatre. ] 


There is a certain kind of modern play which, when read, leaves a deep, inten- 
tionally conflicting series of impressions, and when seen on the stage recalls the 
famous cartoon ‘Please, mum, it come to pieces in me ’and!’ This has happened, 
I think, with both Mr. Auden’s plays, though less with the present one than with 
The Dance of Death. Strictly, a play that is anything of a play should not come to 
pieces in the producer’s hands, and, in this case particularly, one never felt that 
the blame was on the producer. True there was some cutting for the sake of time, 
noticeably in the exquisite chorus that most of us know as the third part of the 
poem The Witnesses, and some of the poetry (and finer poetry, I think, than was 
to be found in The Dance of Death) was sacrificed by inaudibility of speech, itself 
chiefly due to noises off, or on. True, ‘also, this is a play whose form is special, 
not temporal, not that of logical sequence of event, but of juxtaposition of moods 
and impressions; a play such that, when the highly interesting scene in the Palace 
of Ostnia was necessarily omitted, no interruption was felt in the sequence of the 
story. But the fact remains that something was destroyed by the theatre; some of 
the delicate half-tones and connectives that give in the reading an impression of 
urgency and significance were lost in the bolder selective emphases of the theatre, 
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leaving the contrasting elements of the play to appear as a mixture of naive 
confidence, equally naive cynicism, and thin, clever character sketching. 

When the details are subdued or lost, it is the bones that count and the bones of 
Mr. Auden’s plays do not, as yet, seem to carry their stage drapery well. These 
two plays contrast sharply with another Westminster play of last season, Denis 
Johnstone’s Old Lady Says No, so baffling as__-loset play that many of us went to 
the production as to a theatrical curiosity—to find to our amazement that we 
were assisting at drama ofa high order. The same thing had happened: the details 
had been subdued. But in Mr. Johnstone’s case the details had set up too many 
contradictory impressions for most of us to grapple with and when a few of them 
were subdued by the inevitable emphases of the theatre the shape of the whole 
stood clear, and was, moreover, seen to be just such a shape as needs the help of 
the theatrical art to reveal itself—was seen, in other words, to be essentially a 
play. 

It is not so much that Mr. Auden reads better than he plays, as that the solvent 
of theatre production removes much which, though not essential to a play, is 
essential to his thought and to the completeness of the reader’s experience; so 
that he reads as one thing and plays as another. It is not, perhaps, without signi- 
ficance that the parts in which one’s experience as spectator differed least widely 
from one’s experience as reader were the plainly and gravely spoken choruses, 
which are not only some of the best poetry in the play but essentially descriptive 
and reflective. UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


‘A Cycle of Ibsen.’ 


The ‘Ibsen Cycle’, the recent production of Peer Gynt, the enterprising Cataline, 
and the promised Peer Gynt at the Westminster this summer, will between them 
have given Ibsen enthusiasts something to consider. 

Most of us come to Ibsen almost as we do to Shakespeare, quite incapable of 
judging our own experience, because a tradition of reverence has pre-judged it, 
has settled our attitude for us. The advantage of these productions in West End 
theatres has been twofold: we have seen one play that hardly any of us have seen 
before and not many of us have read, and we have heard unprejudiced comments 
by habitual theatre-goers who have no previous impression of Ibsen or reverence 
for his name. Some of these last find the plays museum pieces, their problems as 


outmoded as the clothes in which the Criterion cycle was so carefully and fittingly 


dressed. Some of them, while refusing to see the permanent behind the temporary 
in The Doll’s House and Hedda Gabler and while stumbling at the symbolism in The 
Master Builder, yet submit to the plain tragedy of Rosmersholm and its so exquisitely 
concealed technique. 

Yet the ‘Cycle’ group contains, after all, the key-play of Ibsen’s artistic mani- 
festo, the play that, with Peer Gynt and Emperor and Galilean on the one side and 
When the Dead Awaken on the other, reveals in transparent symbolism his deepest 
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doubts and misgivings. The Master Builder turns from the social dramas that lay 
behind him, the ‘homes for human beings’ that had already threatened to become 
‘too high for a dwelling-house’, to believe with Julian in a Third Kingdom, the 
‘homes with spires’, or to anticipate for a moment the conclusions of his latest 
play, that all arts are indeed ‘castles in the air’ and that the Master Builder cannot 
climb as high as he can build. In this play, in which the symbolism has not yet 
become an uncompromising gesture, as in the last of all, Ibsen seems to pause, 
looking back and forward and doing both with a characteristic mixture of deter- 
mination and misgiving. And this self-revealing moment, one of the hardest to 
render in all his drama, was, mercifully, safe in the hands of Mr. Clarke-Smith and 
Madame Lopokova who ‘did play’ in the words of Mr. Pepys ‘beyond imagination’. 
It is not insignificant that this same season brought us the Cataline, the earliest 
of Ibsen’s acting plays and nearly the last to be produced here. For in it we see 
the emergence of the Ibsen we know by way of the typical mid-nineteenth century 
historical melodrama. Half of it is preposterous stuff (tactfully handled by producer 
and setter), but the germs of drama are there, the determination to wrench from 
this mass of sensational material an idea and a formula which yet half eludes the 
poet himself. So that in it we meet for the first time the Ibsen who wrestled later 
with the huge and intractable theme of Emperor and Galilean (his only other Roman 
play) and was even then all but subdued by the confusion of conflicting thought 
and symbolism. Not even an Ibsen fanatic would call Cataline a great play, but 


no lover of Ibsen can—or would wish to—disregard it. 
UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


The Winter’s Tale. By Wrti1aAM SHAKESPEARE. Produced by Michael 
MacOwan. The Old Vic. 17 March-4 April 1936. — 


This is a memorable production. It stands out as the most striking and satisfying 
! interpretation of a Shakespeare play that I have seen since Komisarjevsky’s 
production of Macbeth. Michael MacOwan treated The Winter’s Tale as a whole 
play, instead of getting through the preliminaries and the conclusion as quickly as 
possible for the sake of the sheep-shearing episode. The dominant impression 
left in the mind was one of sheer beauty, resulting from a unity of design perceived 
by the producer and informing every aspect of the performance. 

Mr. MacOwan discarded all the usual classic trappings of costume and back- 
ground which are so entirely alien to the story, and with an unerring instinct 
headed straight for Renaissance Italy, where the emotions and behaviour of a 
Leontes can put on credibility. Carpaccio and the ‘Primavera’ gave him his 
Pictorial inspiration for Sicily and Bohemia respectively; with the result that I 
found both Sicily and the costumes of its inhabitants the loveliest things I have 
yet seen at the Old Vic.—at once rich and romantic, in line and colour, with 
strong, glowing reds and scarlets, and blues and greens, and a daring and success- 
ful use of blacks and whites. I particularly admired the significant emotional 
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-values obtained from the colour in the masterly grouping. The only mistake was 
the inadequate cyclorama background for the sheep-shearing scene, to be ex- 
plained, presumably, as a question of expense, rather than a failure of imagination 
on the part of producer and designer. 

Mr. MacOwan tackled this difficult play in what, I believe, is the only possible 
way. He treated it as an excellent fairy-tale. Every time his author posed him 
—and his audience—with an incredibility, he answered it in the one way possible 
to the theatre. To the inevitable, ‘Could any one go near to that “statue” and 
still not realize the truth?’ he replied with the triumphant dramatic ‘Does it!’ 
taking his spell-bound Leontes to within inches of Hermione’s lips. 

The attack of both producer and players was crisp and vigorous, and the whole 
production had pace and life. Lack of space forbids more than a mere mention 
of the pleasure given by Mr. Devlin’s fine study of Leontes, by Miss Dorothy 
Green’s spirited Paulina, by Mr. Geoffrey Keen’s genuinely youthful Florizel, 
and by Miss Vivienne Bennett’s lovely speaking of Hermione’s gracious and 
dignified words. It is to be hoped that we shall see more of Mr. MacOwan’s 
Shakespeare work in the near future. He has seized his first big chance with both 
hands, and given us an entirely beautiful production of a difficult play. It entitles 
us to expect great things from him. M. St. CLARE-BYRNE 


A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Produced by 
Guy Boas and F. Allen at Sloane School, Chelsea. 26-31 March 


1936. 


This is the authentic Shakespeare—the real Midsummer-Night’s Dream, that is 
ruined every time, for most of us, by the sophistication of professional performance; 
and is then once in a while restored to us by such people as Mr. Boas and Mr. 
Allen and their troupe of gorgeous Elizabethans. Unsex the fantasy, give us boys 
for Oberon and Titania and those otherwise preposterous lovers, and once again 
the enchantment works, ‘all for your delight’. 

I have never heard Shakespearian verse more beautifully spoken, with more 
delight or a more perfect appreciation of both sense and rhythm, than by this boy 
Oberon, B. J. Archard. Some of his pauses were sheer inspiration. Titania, too, 
(R. H. Beckett) spoke ‘her’ lines exquisitely; and Theseus (W. A. Dight), in his 
own way, rivalled them with his dignity and vitality. 

The general level of the acting was extraordinarily high. Timing was admirable, 
as was the way in which nearly all the cast remembered to act all the time—with 
a special word here for Demetrius (A. A. Peters), more particularly in the last 
scene. The casting of the mechanicals was brilliant, as was their team-work, and 
the individual studies. R. K. Brooks was an entrancingly starved and stuttering 
Starveling: J. J. Walters was Quince: and as for Bully Bottom—D. J. Fielding is 
an. actor. The gusto, and the control of his performance, made every word and 
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$ movement a real delight. He had both the humour and the charm that Bottom 
: too often lacks in presentation, and in consequence added enormously to the 
n general gaiety of the production. A word also is due to that historic personage, 

Smith (F. B.) Minor, who enacted the first fairy, and whose miming and dancing 
_ were quite remarkable. 

I had not thought that the Bergomask, after Pyramus and Thisbe, could ever 
be anything but an anti-climax; but Miss Anny Boalth, who arranged all the 
dances, made it uproariously funny, with clever parody of several modern dance 
styles. The scenery was very well done indeed, full use being made of the archi- 
tectural features of the school hall. The make-up was excellent, especially that 
of Hermia and Helena and the character parts. The costumes were genuinely 
‘Elizabethan’. They ranged from the Middle Ages to Henrietta Maria, and were 
in consequence, to my mind, exactly right. It was real theatrical finery, of the 
same kind, I believe, as that which Shakespeare’s audience enjoyed. 

Of the cultural value of such work in a school it would be impossible to speak 
too highly. In noticing the production for English I have regarded it as a produc- 
tion and nothing else. It needs no adventitious considerations to help it, but by 
its own merits wins praise as the most delightful presentation of the play that one 
could hope to see. M. St. CLARE-BYRNE 
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The Jacobean Drama: an Interpretation. By UNA Exis-FERMoR. Methuen, 
1936. 12s. 6d. 


) Miss Ellis-Fermor makes her study of Marlowe, published as far back as 1927, 
: the starting-point for a work of much riper scholarship. The Jacobean drama, as 
| a form of literary expression, has hardly received adequate attention, in spite of 
| its kinship to the beloved Donne, in recent years; perhaps through reaction from 
the golden eulogies of Swinburne and his school, perhaps from the overshadowing 
of the one great name, perhaps through the clutter of problems about authorship 
and collaboration, which inevitably obscure the individual personalities. This 
: book may help to put things in a better perspective. Miss Ellis-Fermor approaches 
| her subject from more than one angle. There is an interesting chapter on dramatic 
technique, the way in which the writers managed their expositions, and trans- 
muted their raw material, with the aid of stage-conventions, into artistic form. 
There is another on the structural advantages of the contemporary theatre, with 
its four areas of action and its intimacy of relation to the surrounding audience. 
Perhaps the point is pressed rather hard, when stress is laid on the psychological 
value of ‘a wild late autumn or early spring sunset, reflected in the open sky above 
the theatre during the end of a Jacobean tragedy’. Surely there would be diffi- 
culties of synchronization. The sunset might happen to come just when Lear was 
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struggling with the storm on the heath, or Borachio creeping on his night-work 
in a dark street. 

Miss Ellis-Fermor does not neglect the comedy of Ben Jonson or the romantic 
escape of Beaumont and Fletcher. But she does not follow the trend of regarding 
drama as fundamentally a matter of popular entertainment, and her main pre- 
occupation is with the evolution of tragedy as a serious deliverance of philosophic 
reflection upon life and its ultimate issues. She begins with Marlowe and his 
Machiavellian or pseudo-Machiavellian man, breaking in upon the unthinking 
Elizabethan zest of life. Then follow two phases. In the first, represented by 
Marston, Chapman, Tourneur, Webster, and for a time Shakespeare, thought is 
mastered by a sense of defeat, ‘a brooding Senecan apprehension’, which ulti- 
mately passes into a deliberate Satanic acceptance of evil as the dominant force 
in a materialist universe. Then in a second phase, with Shakespeare again, and 
later with Ford, the mood changes once more. Pessimism gives way to optimism. 
Serenity is restored. “The stars shine still.’ One may accept this, no doubt, as a 
personal history of the poets concerned. I am more sceptical when the first phase 
is related to a supposed general disillusion of English sentiment, showing itself 
already during the last five years of Elizabeth’s life, and intensified by disappoint- 
ment with James and his corrupt court and trail of greedy Scots. Certainly the 
Jacobean court was not a pretty picture. The sinister Earl of Northampton, in 
particular, might well stand for a prototype of one of Webster’s Italianate mon- 
sters. Even here it is a little extravagant to write about ‘fear of the impending 
destruction of a great civilization’. And for any widespread Elizabethan disillusion 
there is remarkably little evidence. Treatises on melancholy were written. 


*Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness.’ 


Essex, of course, has gone to the head of many students of Shakespeare. But 
Shakespeare had long judged his Hotspur, and it became apparent on February 
8, 1601, that the plebeians of the City had judged him too. It is remarkable how 
little trouble either the flare-up of Essex or the change of dynasty brought about. 

Miss Ellis-Fermor’s book does not provide easy reading. The argument is often 
close-packed, and the language sometimes involved. There are too many long 
sentences, with bracketed qualifications inserted, such as Coleridge claimed to be 
necessary for the development of a living thought, but which are not equally well 
adapted to its communication. And these are often farther amplified in footnotes, 
which is surely not a legitimate use of footnotes. Nor will the writer always carry 
all her readers with her. It is possible to find little ‘gusto’ in the laboured comedies 
of Chapman; to doubt whether the flashes of spiritual illumination which Webster 
puts into the mouths of his characters at critical moments bear much relation to 
the melodramatic conventions of which they have been the representatives during 
the foregoing action; to boggle at the confident construction of a single personality 
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out of the respective authors of The Atheist’s Tragedy and The Revenger's Tragedy. 
There is a tendency, where critical analysis fails, to fall back on phrases of mysti- 
cism. It is very apparent in the chapter on Shakespeare, where his final resolution 
of the Jacobean intellectual conflict becomes an experience ‘wordless, incom- 
municable except by something implicit in the orientation of matter and theme’ 
and again an utterance ‘definite but comprehensible only to the initiate’, This 
attitude, of course, even if it does not convince, is on its side impervious to criticism. 

I do not, however, want to end upon a critical note. The Shakespeare chapter . 
is one of the most interesting in the book, in spite of a special difficulty which it 
has to face, since it is not, I think, pedantic to hold that you cannot describe the 
spiritual development of a writer with any confidence, unless you know in what 


_ order his works were written, and this is just what we do not know about Shake- 


speare’s later tragedies. It is, however, the merit of such books as Miss Ellis- 
Fermor’s, not that they answer questions, but that they provoke them. 
E. K. CHAMBERS 


What happens in Hamlet. By J. Dover Witson. Cambridge University 
Press. 125. 6d. 


This book is a notable addition to the literature of Hamlet. By studying the 
text of the play word by word with loving and tireless attention and backed by 
his vast erudition and genius for textual restoration, Professor Dover Wilson, 
besides making many obscurities plain and removing many difficulties, has brought 
hidden treasures to light, and through his eyes we see the play to be even greater 
than we knew. In an epistle dedicatory, delightful as a piece of writing, we are told 
how the book came to be written—to refute ‘the devilishly ingenious but damnably 
wrong’ theories of Dr. Greg, that have their genesis in the assumption that Claudius 
did see the Dumb Show and was unmoved by it as irrelevant to his case. After 
reading Professor Dover Wilson’s arguments it is enough to say here and now that all 
reasonable minds will, we think, be convinced that Claudius did not see the 
Dumb Show because his attention was engaged otherwhere—and in a way very 
much to the purpose of dramatic effect. But apart from the successful refutation 
of this capital heresy new light is shed on many problems of the play. In the 
short compass of a review it is impossible to do more than mention a few of the 
— in which this original and scholarly study has helped our understanding of 

lamlet. 

The preface tells us that the book is mainly concerned with matters of plot and 
dramatic technique, and it is from this line of approach that the writer has made 
his richest ‘discoveries’, and, by insisting on our seeing the play in its contempor- 
ary perspective, has given new significance to many of its features. By stressing 
the political implications of Hamlet he shows how a contemporary audience would 
have understood at once that Hamlet’s exclusion from the throne was a main 
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cause of his dangerous distemper and therefore a leading element of the plot. And 
in the bed-room scene between Hamlet and his mother what new force is given 
to Hamlet’s words describing the strange agitation in the ghost’s face and actions 
by the imaginative suggestion as to the cause of the ghost’s distress! Professor 
Dover Wilson invariably makes out a good case for his interpretations, though 
occasionally in his sleepless watch for ‘some necessary question of the play then 
to be considered’ he sees, we think, more than Shakespeare intended. While we 
admit that he has shown that Hamlet almost certainly had overheard Polonius’s 
Pl loose :ny daughter to him, we are not quite sure that the phrase had for Hamlet 
all the implications it may bear, still less sure that these implications largely 
determined the tenour of his language in the nunnery scene. May it not be that, 
knowing he was being spied upon—and by his mother, who is the prime cause 
of his sickness of soul, in his anger he unpacks his heart in an. anathema of her 
whole sex—hardly conscious that it is to Ophelia he is speaking? Again in the ‘To 
be or not to be’ soliloquy is he deliberately reminding the audience that he 
has forgotten about the ghost when he speaks of the bourne from which no 
traveller returns? Surely here he is quite detached from the business of the 
play—the voice of humanity itself, clamant in the wilderness of its suffering, its 
doubt and discontents. 

Thus always, whenever the fit is on him, Shakespeare ‘detaches’ himself and, 
mounting his Pegasus, soars into the Heaven of heavens, oblivious of all else 
except his high song—and, incidentally, perhaps this is one reason why we accept 
Hamlet in all his moods, and forget that Macbeth was a foul murderer! 

‘Plot’, says Professor Dover Wilson, ‘is the main interest of the first part of the 
play, character of the second.’ So inevitably he has much to say about the charac- 
ter of Hamlet in the latter part of his book. 

‘Shakespeare surely loved Hamlet above all other creations of his brain.’ Yes, 
certainly, but not because the conception of Hamlet came to him primarily from 
the career and personality of Essex. Brandes is surely right in stressing the per- 
sonal element in Hamlet with the help of much pertinent biographical data—of 
which, by the way, Professor Dover Wilson seems not unconscious in the phrase 
‘in the green room of his mind’. Behind the mask of Hamlet, Shakespeare gave 
his own character and genius full play. That surely is the secret of the immense 
vitality of the portrait, and accounts for our complete surrender to its fascination. 
With this key Shakespeare unlocked his heart—or rather gave us the whole of 
himself—much more than in the Sonnets. 

The large question of how far the independent and external force of Destiny, 
as in Greek tragedy, is a controlling and informing influence in the play is only 
touched on in the book. Perhaps it might have been more considered in con- 
nexion with the causes of Hamlet’s inaction, which are discussed at some length. 
His fatalism is deep inwoven in the texture of the play. He feels himself an 
instrument rather than an agent, as Dr. Johnson was the first to notice. 
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Nor are we quite sure that Shakespeare ‘never means us to forget that Hamlet 
was a failure, or that he failed through weakness of character’. We prefer to think 
with Bradley that his apparent failure is not the ultimate truth concerning him, 
for through him, in the end, truth and justice have prevailed. But what of these 
‘differences’? The book abounds in original and convincing interpretation, and 
its achievement in elucidating the plot .by revealing dramatic reasons for every- 
thing that happens in Hamlet must make us long to see the drama played under 
the direction of Professor Dover Wilson, as he believes (and none has a better right 
to know) Shakespeare intended it to be played. GEORGE COOKSON 
Note. The writer has since learnt that in 1933 Hamlet was played at Sloane School 

according to the views and with the help of Professor Dover Wilson. Perhaps 
a similar production will some day be undertaken by the professional theatre. 


Early One Morning. By WALTER DE LA Mare. Faber & Faber. 21s. 


No living writer is better qualified than Mr. de la Mare to write about childhood. 
The subject is as dangerous as it is fascinating. We can all remember something 
about this strange state, and most of us find a peculiar pleasure in these recollec- 
tions. ‘At mention of them’, Mr. de la Mare says, ‘the eye brightens, the voice 
resounds, the pace of life within quickens; and once the tale is begun, the difficulty 
is rather to bring the teller of it to a standstill than to spur him on.’ This pleasure 
in remembering, in recovering something from a distant and—from our present 
point of view—extraordinary past, is to be observed particularly among authors 
and autobiographers. ‘Sprightly as a pullet returning thanks to Heaven for her 
first diminutive egg, the explorer of his own past—after a few paragraphs or pages 
devoted to a cautious survey of the uppermost twigs of his family tree—usually 
exclaims with a lively and enlivening enthusiasm: “My earliest memory is. . .”.’ 
But those who write or talk about childhood, their own or some one else’s, are 
exposed to many dangers. They may be sentimental and resort to ‘endearing 
belittlements’; or, like the author of ‘Ministering Children’ and ‘Letters to a 
Child’, they may write in a ‘hushed, candied, yet faintly menacing strain’ ; or they 
may be ‘coaxers, bribers, well-meaners, Cheshire-cat smilers’ who subject children 
to a ‘parlour catechism’ and do not suspect that the catechized ‘can read these 
inquisitors like a book’ and are skilled in methods of disguise and escape. Children 
‘adapt themselves to their surroundings like sagacious chameleons, dodge pitfalls, 
evade the crafty, simulate catalepsy, and when pursued, scuttle away into their 
impregnable burrows’. ; 

Mr. de la Mare’s object has been ‘to present childhood by way of recollection’, 
and his book, although it is in the form of a continuous discourse, is in effect a 
large anthology of writings about children, most of them recollections, but some 
of them scientific treatises and collections of facts; illuminated by a running com- 
mentary. The only objection that can be made to the book as a whole is that there 
is too much quotation and not enough commentary; or that we are given too 
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much of other writers’ memories and not enough of Mr. de la Mare’s. The book 
is nevertheless an admirable anthology. Wherever the reader dips into it he will 
find a memorable quotation, memorable for its conscious or unconscious humour, 
or for what it tells us about the state of being a child. 

But the life and virtue of the book is in Mr. de la Mare’s commentary. He is a 
poet who understands children, and can speak on this subject with more authority 
than most of the writers whom he quotes; and he is also a master of prose, perhaps 
unrivalled, certainly unexcelled in this art by any living writer. What he has to 
say about children is therefore very well worth hearing and his way of saying it is 
a delight to the hearer. He treats his subject from various angles, and does not 
shrink from its more disconcerting aspects. He is as much aware of ‘the forlorn 
and lightless dejection’ of childhood as he is of its ‘rapt and timeless peace and 
wonder’, and there are some sad, amusing, and illuminating chapters on Sin, 
Woes, Night-fears, Horror, and the Hidden. He records, for instance, a memory 
of himself as a child standing at a window and watching, ‘in a cold and afflicted 
absorption’, the distant spectacle of a horse being pole-axed; and his own observa- 
tion of a group of children hanging over the hurdles of a sheep-pen to see a boy of 
fourteen or fifteen cutting a sheep’s throat with a penknife. “These young children 
one and all were soberly intent, but not a single face among them suggested horror. 
Children will haunt a slaughter-house—an empty knot-hole in the wood of the 
fence making of it a lurid peepshow. The emotions—fear, revulsion, loathing or 
contrariwise a sharp intellectual curiosity—seem to depend on the kind of onset, 
whether, that is, the object appeals to the seeker after knowledge, the student of 
actuality, or the novice with a tender heart. And all three of these may be aliases 
of the same child.’ 

The few memories of his own that Mr. de la Mare has included make us wish 
for more. One of the most vivid of them recalls the feelings with which he sang 
the psalm: By the waters of Babylon. The boy whom he remembers ‘shared Dr. 
Inge’s disapproval of the psalmist’s aspiration that the children of the daughter 
of Babylon should (either be orphaned, since he was fatherless himself, or) be 
“taken and dashed against the stones”. Even though the composer of the musical 
setting to these words in which he raised his youthful voice had squandered on 
them his aptest fortissimo, he could see in mind too clearly perhaps the austere 
granite courtyard, the blood and the broken skulls. He delighted none the less 
in the earlier verses of this desolate psalm, in the green still waters, and the wind- 
swayed gilded triangular harps hooked over the pollard willows.’ The exact and 
vivid picture in the last sentence is surely an apt illustration to some of the poetry 
that was to be written later by the boy who sang the desolate psalm: 

Bitter Babylon’s waters. 
Zion, distant and fair. 
We hanged up our harps 
On the trees that are there. 


RUTH BAILEY 
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The Victorians and their Books. By Amy Cruse. George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. 12s. 6d. 


The insistent resurgence of the Victorians, challenging us in these days at every 
turn, begins to evoke mild wonder as to its cause. Is it that we ourselves, moving 
away from them, are able to see these men and women in a truer perspective? Is 
it that they, as the distance between us increases, are qualifying for that epithet 
beloved of the designer of décor—‘period’? Or are we simply borne along upon 
that ineluctable pendulum-swing which pulls taste and morals to and fro between 
the extreme points of an invisible arc, never suffering us to hang straight and 
steady for even a little while? 

We are constantly promised an early return to Victorian codes of conduct as 
well as of taste, but before we contemplate the prospect either with joy or with dis- 
may we might be wise to take serious stock of the possibilities involved. Here we 
shall find such a work as Mrs. Cruse’s of extreme usefulness. We know a great 
deal about the dress and environment of our grandparents, and almost too much 
about their ethical and political principles, but The Victorians and their Books 
emphasizes our comparative ignorance of the make-up of the average Victorian 
mind. With her habitual and admirable industry the author has gathered and 
sifted a vast mass of information, much of it from sources both remote and obscure, 
and most of it both relevant and illuminating. She has reconstructed a vanished 
and incredible world, more alien to our own than the world of Elizabeth or Anne 
—a world in which gentlemen would commit verses of the ‘Christian Year’ to 
memory while combing and burnishing their ample beards, and convalescent 
officers would seek—and find—pure delight in the pages of The Heir of Redclyffe. 
(Surely there has departed a glory from the earth!). And in doing these things 
she has rendered a very real service alike to the student of English and to the 
general reader. 

The ground-plan of this book is a little less good than its contents. For instance, 
in the chapters on ‘Chapel Folk’ and on ‘Preachers and their Hearers’ we are 
taken over similar, if not identical, territory, and Dickens is severed from the other 
‘Great Novelists’ by more than a hundred pages. The summaries of his novels 
filling a large part of his particular chapter will, I fear, neither convert the anti- 
Dickensian nor satisfy such as are already sealed of the tribe of Boz; but the 
sections on the aesthetes, the philistines, and ‘books from Mudies’ are full of 
good things. 

Like most recent writers upon nineteenth-century social history Mrs. Cruse is 
almost nervously obsessed by the hideousness of Victorian industrialism, but her 
study of ‘The Two Nations’, read in conjunction with the ‘March Past’ in Miss 
Sitwell’s Victoria of England, should have a salutary and astringent effect upon those 
persons who are inclined to melt into enthusiasm over the prettiness, purity, and 
placidity of the Victorian scene. Nothing can show more clearly the fundamental 
difference between that scene and our own than the complete severance of the 
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upper from the lower stratum of the Victorian social fabric. The line of demarca- 
tion, once as deep as a grave and wider than many church doors, is now so shallow 
and so attenuated as to be practically invisible. 

Either among the horrific tales or among the books which fascinated the youth- 
ful Christina Rossetti we might have expected to find Melmoth the Wanderer. It is 
true that Charles Robert Maturin died when Queen Victoria was four years old, 
but his grisly romances continued to delight lovers of the macabre until very 
near the period when his place as a shudder-maker was taken by Joseph Sheridan 
Le Fanu, and they had a strong influence on the mind of imaginative young 
readers. Another curious omission is the name of juliana Horatia Ewing from the 
chapter on the ‘Young Victorian’s Library’, 2 chapter in which the terms of 
reference are sufficiently wide to include both The Crofton Boys and Treasure Island. 
This delightful woman has been strangely undervalued, and the exquisite grace, 
poignancy, and humour of her best stories seem to have been unavailing to preserve 
them from the half-death of oblivion. 

One of the best chapters, and the one most likely to catch and hold the attention 
of the casual reader, is that devoted to “The New Woman’. The truth of the para- 
dox, plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose could hardly be more amusingly demon- 
strated. A modern editor, enterprising rather than scrupulous, might well foist 
M:-s. Lynn Lynton’s ‘Girl of the Period’ articles upon his public as something 
topical and fresh. ‘A creature who dyes her hair and paints her face—whose dress 
is the object of such thought and intellect as she possesses’—this ‘creature’ startles 
and astounds the virtuous mind in 1868, a period which we benighted people are 
wont to regard as the dead waste and middle of dullness and decorum. It is good 
that these impressions should be corrected; and better still, perhaps, that the 
strength, virulence, and malice of early opposition to feminine emancipation 
should be set in high relief, as they are in this chapter. Can it be that these Vic- 
torian traditionalists were better pleased that dress should be the object of such 
thought and intellect as their womenkind possessed, and that they might secretly 
have regarded even the dye-bottle and the rouge-pot as less deplorable than the 
scalpel, the test-tube, or the telescope? D. M. STUART 


The Elegies of Propertius done into English Verse. By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. 
Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. xvi+194. 75. 6d. 

Dr. Johnson said of Potter’s Aeschylus: ‘We must try its effect as an English 
poem; that is the way to judge of the merit of a translation.’ ‘Sir,’ we should have 
answered, ‘what of the question whether the translator has properly rendered his. 
original?’ And although we should have been promptly despatched to join Harris 
in the corner, where he was still tingling from a verbal box on the ears, the 
question would have deserved an answer. Mr. Meyerstein writes: ‘The aim of the 
present translation is to lay before English readers a version of Propertius which, 
while keeping fairly close to the original, shall bear some resemblance to a book 
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of English poems.’ He has defined his work accurately. These versions do keep 
fairly close to the original, and they do bear some resemblance to a book of 
English poems. If you want to know the subjects of Propertius’ poems and the 
general treatment of those subjects, rendered into English verse, here they are; 
if you want to read what is common to many poets of love, you will find it in 
Meyerstein. But if it is the differentia of Propertius that interests you, the brooding 
melancholy, the music of words and rhythms, the fierce heat of passion, the seal 
of a great poet’s personality—ifin short you seek that which distinguishes Propertius 
from his numerous posterity, the chap-fallen nightingales that moult about the 
lower branches of his tree—then you must read Propertius, for these things you 
will not find in Meyerstein. 

Could it be otherwise? The spirit of a great Latin original defies translation 
into English. That spirit is partly a nebulous aroma of Latinity, partly the gram- 
mar, words, and metre of the language, most of all the emotion of the writer. It is 
self-evident that the Latinity, the grammar, words, and metre of a Roman poet 
cannot be adequately reproduced in English. The most the translator can do is 
to reproduce the thoughts and emotion of his original, keeping as far as possible 
the English ‘equivalents’ of the Latin words. Whether half-time results in general 
are worth buying, I do not argue. But anything less—if, for instance, the emotion 
be wanting—is plainly uninteresting. Many of Propertius’ poems burn with love, 
hatred, jealousy, despair, or exaltation. You cannot read him, much less translate 
him, unless you are yourself in love with a dark-eyed, golden-haired Cynthia. 
True, the poet has communicated his emotion in his verse. The essence of such 
poetry is that it should arouse in the reader something of the poet’s emotion as 
well as of his thought. The translator must at least be a good medium for its 
reception; but that is only the beginning. He must not only feel the emotion 
deeply, he must also be able to transmit it to others with the same intensity in 
poetic language of his own—however closely following the original, still his own 
language. Only an English Propertius could translate a Latin Propertius: and an 
English Propertius is an oxymoron, a contradiction in terms. Mr. Meyerstein 
warns us in the front of his book that no Cynthia has taught his heart its utterance. 

Now further: Propertius broke upon his world like a new dawn in poetry. No 
Greek or Roman before him had ever written the personal poem of love in ele- 
giacs. Finding himself suddenly master—not quite master—of an untried lan- 
guage, lately formed and still glowing from the anvil of Lucretius and Cicero, he 
composed a new literary form in a new poetic diction. The modern reader still 
marvels at this youth and spontaneity. It is not Mr. Meyerstein’s fault that he 
fails to reflect this facet of the poet’s originality. There was a time when English 
had that freshness. But now, in the autumn of our literature, the language has 
grown old, our metaphors are stale, each word is encrusted with a thousand 
irrelevant associations; what is original must be fetched from very far; the rest 
is repetition. The stream of our poetry is gradually emerging into the flat sea- 
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level of Greek from Polybius onwards or of Latin after Apuleius. And the world 
had to wait many centuries for Modern Greek and Medieval Latin. 

‘In magnis et voluisse sat est.’ Thus Propertius: and by this canon Mr. Meyer- 
stein’s work is justified. Readers of Propertius will not greatly enjoy this transla- 
tion. Others, who have to judge it in Dr. Johnson’s way, will perhaps enjoy it 
more. It is notoriously difficult nowadays to say what shall pass for poetry, when 
forty pages of pretentious humbug, sympathetically reviewed, may reward their 
writer with lifelong immortality. Mr. Meyerstein maintains a decent level, never 
very good and rarely very bad. 

The lilting lyric metres seem to me ill suited to most of the poems for which 
they are employed. For instance, ii. 18 reads like a literal translation of a chorus 
from Tragicus Minor, a Greek contemporary of Aristotle. Rhyme brings disaster 
here and there (let the reader consider o’erscrawl at the foot of p. 62, and the 
‘North Wind’s nip’ at the top of p. 77). Mistranslations of the Latin are rare, 
and hardly ever serious: but on p. 7 the ‘scoopt hands’ are Cynthia’s, not the 
poet’s; and on p. 19, ‘Nor rings my ear with music of her name’, ‘name’ should 
be ‘voice’; and it makes all the difference. In passages of average quality the 
translation varies from a lower level, e.g. 

Oh happy, who can cry 
With his girl standing by! 
Love takes 4 wondrous joy in gush of tears, 
to a higher level, e.g. 
Whether to East or West he shall her show, 
She’ll burn the East, and set the West aglow. 


It does very well; but ‘quantum mutatus ab illo!’: 
Sive illam Hesperiis, sive illam ostendet Eois, 
Uret et Eoos, uret et Hesperios. 

It would be easy enough to pick out infelicities and pillory them. Irritate your 
reviewer ever so slightly, and the spirit of Cornwall descends upon him: ‘Fetch 
forth the stocks! As I have life and honour, there shall he sit till noon!’ But Mr. 
Meyerstein has taste and scholarship enough to know his own shortcomings 
already. I commend his book to the pleasure of those who think that my retort 
to Dr. Johnson was impertinent. DENYS PAGE 


In the Potter’s Field and Other New Poems. By Lorp Gore.t. London: 
John Murray. Pp. viii+98. 55. net. 

Lord Gorell has a well-deserved reputation as a writer of dignified and melodi- 

ous poetry. That reputation will certainly be enhanced by his new volume which 


contains some of the most interesting work that he has hitherto published. At 
the present time English poetry is divided unhealthily into the work of the 
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modernists who cut themselves off from English tradition, and the traditionalists 
who cut themselves off from the main stream of contemporary life and thought. 
The work of any writer who attempts to bridge the gulf between the two schools 
ought to be particularly welcomed by all who wish to see a modern English poetry 
which will be neither waywardly eccentric nor frigidly academic. Perhaps only 
Mr. Yeats in his later poetry has succeeded in fusing modernism and traditionalism 
in a completely satisfactory way, but it is refreshing to find an accomplished poet 
like Lord Gorell experimenting in both manners and producing a collection that 
may be described as a link between the two schools. Of the two sections into which 
the book is divided the first contains poems in traditional forms and style, which 
Lord Gorell’s sincerity and imaginative power often invest with a new freshness 
and beauty. Like Browning, he is essentially a poet of humanity, and the dramatic 
monologue is a form which he uses with particular success. The most powerful 
and stirring poem in the first section is the long dramatic monologue placed in the 
mouth of Judas, which gives its title to the book. This finely conceived and 
executed soliloquy of a baffled and despairing soul is an achievement of a very 
high order, the product of a passionate but nobly controlled imagination. Its 
vividness and tragic intensity are well illustrated by the passage in which Judas 
meditates on the character of his Master: 


Was He in anger that my deed had made 
Omnipotent action a necessity? 

Some men are born so stubborn, I have heard 
That they would rather doom themselves to death 
Than be persuaded forcibly, even though 

By that persuasion was a way made plain 

To the goal of their intent: yet not so He. 

Of fibre truly was His nature knit 

Strong as a fisher’s net, unpliant too 

When in His judgment things were done amiss, 
And sometimes angered nobly like a storm 

That strikes the lightning from the thunderous clouds, 
But stubborn never: as a little child’s 

His spirit was, and lambent were his eyes— 


Lord Gorell’s shorter poems are the expressions of the moods of a busy man of 
affairs who is also a sensitive observer of his fellow men and a lover of nature. One 
of the most attractive of these personal poems describes the writer’s meditations 
while he was presiding at a meeting during a lecture by Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie. 
The concluding poem of the first section is a memorable satire on contemporary 
events, in which Mussolini addresses his troops at Adowa: 


Press stoutly forward through the swathes of dead! 
Civilization is our task to spread. 

The dogs withdraw; malevolent and vile, 

They threaten us by every ceded mile. 
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Rain the bombs down, let gas-clouds sweep the ground, 
Unleash the whippets, let the big guns pound 

These savages till their aggressions cease! 

Onwards, my soldiers, in the name of Peace! 


The second section is shorter than the first, but in many ways it is the most 
interesting part of the book. Here the poet abandons the forms and style of Vic- 
torian and Romantic poetry, and treats contemporary life in the idiom of the 
modernists. There are only two poems in this section. The first called Cabaret 
perhaps just misses the mark, but the much longer and more elaborate Aftermath 
is a brilliant success. This poem is based on reminiscences of public functions which 
the author has recently attended, and he has hit on the happy plan of telescoping 
these memories so as to produce a vision of an archetypal modern banquet by 
means of speeches placed in the mouths of guests distinguished and otherwise, 
waiters, loafers in the street, and returning revellers in home-going cars and trams. 
Here he uses free verse for the most part, the right metre for work of this kind, and 
his writing has that peculiar quality of ironic realism which seems to be the 
authentic note of the most vital modern poetry as wistful romanticism was the 
authentic note of the best poetry of the early nineteenth century. Sir Thomas 
Bodger, the guest of the evening, may be allowed to speak for himself: 


Pray silence for Sir Thomas Bodger 

Knight Commander of the Most Envied Order of a 

Member of Parliament 

President of the Board of Post-Depression (and one of the prime perishers of London) 
Mr. Chairman my lords ladies gentlemen (and all other blighters here present) 
It is my inestimable privilege my supreme delight 

to speak to you to-night 

(good, the Press are following my script I see) 

My confident belief is . . . 

I have the honour to propose the toast of the evening 

this glorious this incomparable Institute (and all the rest of it) 

From my youth up I have held strongly to the opinion 

that Night will eventually yield to Day 

that clouds will not eternally veil the sun. 

Our footsteps are upon the threshold. 

If we keep out of War we shall maintain Peace, 

White Peace the beautifullest of things 

as Thingummy so well says (who the devil was it?) 


_In such poetry as this Lord Gorell shows that he is not only an accomplished 
artist in English verse, but also a poet whose work bears a vital relationship to 
contemporary life. Aftermath grows out of twentieth-century London as naturally 
as Donne’s Satires grew out of the London of the late sixteenth century, and Pope’s 
out of the London of Queen Anne. V. ve S. PINTO 
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Poems, 1935. By F. L. Lucas. Cambridge University Press. 6s. net. 


Here is a book of verse with a preface which contains the poet’s creed and at the 
same time a brilliantly written judgement pronounced against the modernists. 
Those who are not of their school will enjoy its pungent wit. But the pith of the 
matter lies in the conclusion: ‘Bad poetry in the end is not driven out by reasoning: 
it is driven out by better poetry.’ Yes, and bad poetry is an affront to the spirit 
of man, and has not Blake said, ‘Nations are destroyed or flourish in proportion 
as their Poetry, Painting, and Music are destroyed or flourish’? Mr. Lucas has 
kept the faith and, though ‘1e disdains to indulge the hope, there is that in these 
poems which will keep them alive. 

His mordant satires and epigrams bite deep. ‘How strange’, he writes of A 
Modern Poet, 

to think those lips that mouth the vile, 
The foul, the squalid all their days of breath, 
One day will lose their sure and vulgar smile 
And don perforce the dignity of death. 
A back-stroke here of the scorpion’s hook! He scatters the All-Highest Criticism like 
skittles in a bowling-alley. And his own critical powers spare nothing. ‘Je ne sgay 
chose qui me plaise’ is often, perhaps too often, the burden of his song. Wherever 
Mr. Lucas turns his telescope we get, like Wordsworth’s ‘Star Gazers’, a dispiriting 
vision of ‘the resplendent vault’. 
Earth grows a Star of Bedlam. 
* * * * 
The Hosts of Heaven are disbanded, 
The Stars demobilize, 
Idle as in the Summer Twilight 
The dance of Summer flies. 
And for ‘The army of unalterable law’ his Lucifer by Starlight sees:— 
Mechanic systems that but spin for me, 
Stained red and black with blood and misery 
The blind roulette-board of my universe. 
Nor is there any balm in Nature to soothe and reconcile. 
Nature has lost her soul; the world its shaper. 
The rising sunbeams suggest 
Some gigantic snail 
Groping its way 
With those twin horns, soft, palpitating, pale 
Towards one more day. 
And ‘in the hushes that calm the rippled pool’ no faintest echo of the preludings of 
Pan upon his pipes reaches him from the old Greek whose lines he has translated 
excellently well: the murmuring reed-beds assure him 
The great world’s still a fool. 
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Man has not done much to better the Creator’s handiwork. He is ‘Cain the 


first city’s builder’, Nature’s murderer and her violator. His ‘progress’ is the march 
of ants in a desert, crossing far-flung shadows to 


Some greener goal beyond their sight— 
But oh, 
How far those shadows fall, how fast the night. 


But is not the ant at loggerheads with the universe slightly suggestive of a Silly 
Symphony? 

God is dead; Caliban rid of Prospero took to creating and the result is machines. 
‘Heirs of Jehovah, Jove, and Horus’ they are ‘the last Supremacy’ and man is 
their ‘underling’. Let him thank the Titan that made him for the good gift of 
annihilation. There is no reality save illusion. 

But, though he speaks of ‘mystery’ as the golden fruit of the Hesperides, the poet 
shows no awe, no deep sense of the unknown, the unsearchable; and, if earth has 
its enchantments for him, there is no recognition of any Power by whom man’s 
marvellous home (till he mixes with the common clay) has been organized. 
From that great fountain of song nothing in Mr. Lucas’s verse derives. 

The reader whose ear wearies of the sound of the grinding of Mr. Lucas’s 
keen blade may turn for refreshment to his poems of happy love. In the judgement 
of this reviewer they are the best in the book: simple, passionate, and strong, the 
man is not to be envied in whose heart they fail to awaken an answering thrill 
of joy. I quote one, not because it is the best, but for economy of space. 


Two things I longed for—love, a poet’s name. 
If Life (like Life) part give and part refuse, 
Small cause have I to murmur. Though the Muse 
Come not, you came, 
Dear heart! 
You came—the better part— 
To make me glad 
With more than Keats or Milton ever had. 


The poem which leaves on the mind the most beautiful image is the “Tower’, 
short enough but too long to quote. It is the most powerful fetch of imagination 
in the whole volume. 

‘To a Queen Anne Mirror’—an exquisite poem—has the same feeling of per- 
manence in impermanence. “The Burning Bush’ lingers in the memory as a 
vanished vision of enchanted childhood. The most unforgettable of these pieces is 
‘Morituri’— 


The lilt of the Cheshires laughing down through the dark to Bray. 


The most moving ‘A Generation’: no Englishman can read that without admira- 
tion and a thrill of pride in both king and poet. The most amusing—among many 
witty and humorous—the “Thanksgiving Ode to Herr Baedeker’. 
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T. E. Brown said that he was ‘a born sobber’: there are no tears, not even the 
lacrimae rerum in these poems. Facing death in battle the young poet rends the 
decent veil of posthumous, consolatory lies with ruthless hands: 


O vain, vain, vain! I boast not nor repent 
The life long fashioned ere that I was born: 

‘This’, you shall say, ‘was his last sacrament— 
A smile of scorn.’ 


The old woman in ‘La Prisonniére’ is etched with the vigour of a Rembrandt 
portrait. In the ‘Cigarette’ we have a conversation piece executed with much 
grace and skill. “The Dead Bee’ is a bit of fine cut glass. 

And so we reach the second half of the book, translations from Greek, Latin, 
French, the Edda, and Goethe. Perhaps Alcman’s beautiful fragment comes 
through the ordeal with least loss: while Propertius’ great poem, heavy with the 
smell of mortality and dark with the smouldering flambeaux of extinguished lust, 
suffers most in the process. 

The book ends with an ‘Envoi’ in which the poet lays a hand on the rein of his, 
perhaps, too precipitate pessimism. 

Worse or better—we must bear it. 
Veiled Man’s future—Life is young. 

Give me but one face to share it, 
And a song upon my tongue. 


With love, and poetry, and half a dozen great literatures to range at will Mr. 
Lucas must not be too hard on ‘this sorry scheme of things’. It has given him a 
good deal. G. M. COOKSON 


Poems of a South African: the Collected Verse of ARTHUR ViNE HALL. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Fifth edition, with nine illustrations in colour. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Most of the poems collected here have appeared in previous volumes. They are 
the work of a long literary life, some being dated so far back as 1887-94. Eight 
new pieces are included, of which the author writes, ‘Now that the 73rd milestone 
is behind me, they will serve as my Vale’. 

There are readers of poetry outside South Africa to whom the work of Mr. Vine 
Hall needs no introduction; but its appearance in collected form is an occasion 
for a fresh general survey. The historical origin of Mr. Vine Hall’s poetry may 
be described briefly: he is a poet of the English Nineteenth Century tradition 
transplanted to South African soil. He has proved the vitality of that tradition 
by adapting it to the many changes in the South African outlook which have 
taken place during his lifetime. The development in Mr. Vine Hall’s style is 
striking. There is a wide difference of manner between ‘Revisited: an English 
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Lane’ (1894) and ‘The Aeroplane’ (1917) ; and it is not conservatism, but a sound 
principle of artistic growth that the author defends with the remark in his ‘Fore- 
word’, ‘some of us hail from the Victorian times’. But the truth is that the style 
of these poems is not their most important feature. The author, clearly interested 
in the technique of expression, writes varied, quotable, and often skilful verse; 
but it is in the total sum of his other qualities and the use to which they are put 
that he is most original. These qualities are various: they include a gift for 
narrative, a gift for description, a gift for character drawing, and a gift for philo- 
sophic reflection. It is the application of this many-sided talent to South African 
life that makes Mr. Vine Hall an engaging and sometimes an impressive writer. 
He is best in his longer poems. There he shows a skill in design and a power of 
varied treatment which are admirable. Two works which display these qualities 
are “Table-Mountain’ (a descriptive poem with some felicitous phrasing) and 
‘Round the Camp Fire’, a ‘conversation-piece’ between four students, ‘English, 
Dutch, Scottish, and Irish’. This last poem is, perhaps, the most important, 
because the most representative, of Mr. Vine Hall’s works. It raises the eternal 
question of South Africa’s destiny; and from this subject it passes, with deepening 
emotion, to the destiny of man as seen through the self-sacrifice of the Great War. 
An attractive quality of this poem, especially to the English reader, is its power of 
suggesting the South African background, other aspects of which are revealed 
in longish pieces such as ‘My Boer Hunt’ and ‘The 1820 Settlers’, as well as in 
many of the shorter poems. The author justly claims that he has ‘merriment’ and 
‘whimsicality’; he has also a gift for serious occasional verse, as is shown in two 
short elegies, and in his stanzas on “The Eightieth Birthday of the Rt. Hon. 
John X. Merriman, M.L.A.’ It is hard to indicate the range of Mr. Vine Hall’s 
work; his poems for children deserve a study to themselves. 

Apart from its success in conveying the spirit of South Africa, this volume has 
two special points of interest. It is imbued with a conviction that poetry has a 
future there (Mr. Vine Hall’s allusions to Thomas Pringle, the friend of Scott, 
and author of South African Sketches, are always effective), and it contains an 
illuminating piece of self-portraiture in a poem named ‘The Faded Book’, now 
published for the first time. Readers unacquainted with Mr. Vine Hall would 
find this a pleasing introduction to his work. BERNARD GROOM 


Contacts. By D. F. Raprorp. Shakespeare Head Press and Basil Blackwell. 
4s. 6d. 


These poems, which cover the years 1928-33, are the work of a skilful and 
accomplished poet. They are in various moods and manners, ranging from the 
pastoral-poetical to the satirical-prosaic, and including the poetry of blunt and 
bare didactic statement, and the poetry which records reflections that might be 
recorded in prose, reflections, for instance, at a wedding, or on a train-journey, 


a 


or on a proposal of marriage. A good example of the first kind is ‘The Coming 


of Spring’ : 
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Faintly, timidly, spring 
Comes with raised hand, 
Softly, fearfully, runs 
Over the land; 


Across the March-day 
Rib-clear and clean 
Throws a floating film 
Of hesitant green 


Shyly sets each catkin 
Swinging in tune 

To a rhythm bud-ripples 
The rigid noon. 


Then passes and fades 

In the ghosting mist 

Where birds in blurred hedges 
Keep plaintive tryst; 


Leaves the pert young day 
Wistful, bereft, 

As one whom winged wonder 
Has brushed and left. 


For an example of the poetry of bare statement we may take ‘Filial Love’: 


Filial love commands unquestioning praise. 
We laud the bloom, ignore growth’s intricate ways: 
Admire from the blind heart. 


And love is proof indeed of soul alive 
Though nature by affinity contrive 
The major part. 


Love lacking, duty must usurp its sign. 
Not all of nature’s elements combine: 
Water subdues fire-blaze. 


If, then, affinity denied, poor duty 
Be sorry substitute for burning beauty r 
Blame not, but praise. oe 


The longer reflective poems cannot easily be broken up for quotation. Some of 
them remain on the level of prose, and drop sometimes to the level of journalism; 
others are poetry, but poetry which seems to be too deliberate. The book as a whole 
perhaps shows that the poet is capable of writing a variety of intelligent, skilful, and 
effective verse, but is not yet able to give us poetry that seems to be inevitable, to 
have come ‘as naturally as the leaves to a tree’. RUTH BAILEY 
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The Vampire. By HERBERT PALMER. Dent. 35. 6d. net. 


Mr. Palmer has always been a writer of marked individuality, a poet apart. 
He, himself, is peculiarly aware of this distinction, and delights to consider him- 
self, with undoubted justification, not only something of an Isaiah, but also some- 
thing of an Ishmael, an outcast from the very clannish tribes of contemporary 
poetry. He is, indeed, not so much a writer as a voice crying: and it seems not a 
little absurd to attempt to review the work of one of the prophets. He is as 
undoubtedly a poet as were many of his Biblical forerunners: but his propensity 
for indulging in rhetorical declamation and even at times in slap-dash jingle, 
makes it difficult to arrive at any purely literary assessment of the value of his work 
as a whole. Not that that matters: few things are as fallible and futile as the run 
of literary assessments: but, curiously enough, it would seem to worry Mr. Palmer, 
himself unduly; and he wastes far too much time in flapping at the gnats and 
midges that buzz round in circles of mutual admiration, the merely ephemeral 
cliques and coteries. Surely, it is enough to be a poet, to have felt the touch of 
fire on the lips! Mr. Palmer’s verse has the spontaneity without which all verse 
is a dead thing; though, at times, he is inclined to trust to it overmuch, as if he 
considered that spontaneity, of itself, was enough, which, of course, it is not. 
Poetry is an art as well as an inspiration. Just becausc he is essentially an inspired 
improviser, his work is undeniably uncertain and uneven in its accomplishment: 
but at least there is nothing of the dead level of mediocrity about it. In his 
prophetic diatribes he undoubtedly strikes out sparks: but, to me, he is more 
appealing in his quieter moods; and “The Scope of Poetry’, ‘Through Curtains 
of Darkness’, ‘The Living Poem’, ‘In the Days of Decadence’, and “The Celestial 
Country’ seem to me the best poems in this little book, and very good poems at 
that. But, in any mood, Mr. Palmer is a poet that no one interested in current 
verse can afford to ignore. WILFRID GIBSON 


A Treasury of Modern Poetry. Edited by R. L. Mécroz. Pitman. 7s. 6d. 


The Faber Book of Modern Verse. Edited by MicHarEt Roserts. Faber. 
7s. 6d. 


These two books are of very divergent types. Mr. Mégroz announces that his 
anthology shows the ‘diversity of English poetry and its most characteristic 
qualities’ (he does not define these) ‘during, roughly, the last forty years’: his 
list of poets goes back as far as such writers as Francis Thompson, Alice and Viola 
Meynell, and G. K. Chesterton, and his aim has been to represent ‘as many of 
the best poets as possible’. He does away with any homogeneity that this collection 
might have possessed by arranging the authors alphabetically, thus throwing the 
spotlight on the individual—and a great number of the writers presented are 
quite undistinguished. Mr. Mégroz is not unaware that great changes have taken 
place in poetry during the last twoscore years, but he has, on the whole, decided 
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to ignore them, and therefore, though there is some good stuff here, little that is 
experimental has been included; he hopes that what emerges is the ‘at present 
under-rated continuity of English poetry . . . the strength of tradition in modern 
poetry’. There is something to be said for eclecticism, but the result of Mr. 
Mégroz’s undiscriminating catholicism is purely negative. 

Mr. Roberts’s book is an example of the severely exclusive anthology; neverthe- 
less he has refined his selection down to a point where it can be useful. 

It is a commonplace to say that a literature that is alive is always in a state of 
flux, yet it is an axiom that is often forgotten, and the critic who expects poetry 
to stand still is all too familiar. One has only to look back on the history of 
literature to see that whenever poetry has taken on a fresh impulse, engaged in 
new forms, or adopted a different idiom, the poets have been derided by the 
academic for being harsh, ugly, or ‘unpoetic’. Mr. Roberts is conscious that many 
of the poems included in the Faber Book of Modern Verse met with a good deal of 
hostility on their first appearance (The Waste Land, which is here printed in full, 
is a case in point), and his admirable introduction should do much to dispel the 
too common prejudice against poetic innovation. 

Mr. Roberts sees poetry as the most highly organized means of communication, 
the most significant exploration of the possibilities of language, and he has included 
only those poems, published since about 1910, which seem ‘to add to the resources 
of poetry’ and to be likely to influence its future development; and if such writers 
as de la Mare, Roy Campbell, Blunden are excluded, it is because they have 
produced good work ‘without having been compelled to make any notable 
development of poetic technique’. But while Mr. Roberts has some very acute 
things to say about recent changes in technique, he is aware, and rightly, that in 
a good poem form and subject-matter cannot be dissociated, and therefore he 
has given also some account of the intellectual forces, the moral and social prob- 
lems, that serious poetry is bound in some degree to reflect. 

The collection begins with Hopkins and progresses through the later Yeats, 
Pound, Eliot, the Imagists, Wilfred Owen; Marianne Moore, Cummings, and a 
few other American writers are represented; besides Auden, Spender, and Day 
Lewis, a number of the younger writers are also included, notably Madge, Mac- 
neice, Dylan Thomas, George Barker, and Clifford Dyment, although Mr. Roberts 
admits that the significance of their work is not yet fully apparent. 

At all points the selection has been made with sympathy and discernment, and 
the book, which incidentally is very pleasantly produced, gives an authoritative 
survey of the poetry that, in the truest sense, is representative of our own times. 

A. C. BOYD 


Molly Lepell, Lady Hervey. By DorotHy Marcaret Stuart. Harrap. 155. 


It would be fatally easy to make the heroine of an eighteenth-century biography 
a purely decorative figure, pacing the alleys of a carefully tended piece of historical 
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landscape gardening trim with formal and sequestered charm. Miss Stuart has 
not succumbed to this insidious temptation. In her hands Molly Lepell becomes 
more than a delightful dilettante inhabitant of the Augustan age: she is shown 
growing, and grown at the last into an amusing, affectionate, sophisticated woman 
‘smiling thro’ pain and beautiful in age’, who endured years of boredom, humilia- 
tion, and illness with humour and with the most admirable good manners: a 
person to be loved. Not that anything is forgotten of the gaiety, the wit, the visual 
beauty which surrounded and irradiated ‘sweet Lepell’ during the years of her 
youth as one of the light-hearted Maids of Honour at the little Court of Caroline, 
Princess of Wales. Here, in hooped brocade on which ‘rising flowers grew stiff 
with frosted gold’ she passed the happy time with cards, riding, talk, parties up 
the river in gilded barges, ‘frizelation, flirtation, and dangleation’: here she read 
the neatly delightful verses written for her by Gay and Pope and Arbuthnot and 
Nicholas Rowe, the long-forgotten Laureate of the day: and here, when she and 
the century were twenty years old, ‘Hervey the handsome was wedded to the 
beautiful Molly Lepell’. 

The marriage was tediously unhappy. Though she bore him eight children, 
Lord Hervey presently began to neglect his wife, and took no trouble to conceal 
either his particularly wounding infidelities or the shamelessness of his political 
manceuvres; and she, who had lived in the most entertaining society of the period, 
now spent much of her time in the big isolated country house at Ickenham, and 
had to watch her husband deteriorate in health, character, and reputation, until 
the malicious, painted, suffering creature died. All the while she neither complained 
nor took a lover to comfort her: but, resolving ‘to be as little miserable as possible’, 
stayed herself with the care of her children, the affection of her benevolent father- 
in-law, a large correspondence, and all the books and papers she could lay 
hands on. 

From these twenty-three wretched years she emerged to an Indian summer of 
cultivated serenity. She travelled pleasantly in France, and made innumerable 
acquaintances: she maintained her interest in politics: and she enjoyed leisurely 
friendships with Fox, Bubb Dodington, Lord Stanhope, and many more. To 
Horace Walpole she wrote letters as delightful as those of Madame de Sévigné, 
and less cruel: they show her perennially fascinated by all the incidental beauties, 
the small human details which pattern the surface of a stable civilization: food 
and wine, gardens ‘with cockled walks’, furniture, belles-lettres, the play, conversa- 
tion and gossip, in which her gift of ‘wit without malice’ was agreeably exercised 
until her death in 1768. 

Miss Stuart’s book, enriching biography with a populous depth of historical 
knowledge, enables a generation two centuries away to share with Lady Hervey’s 
contemporaries the good company of a brilliant and most lovable woman. 


RENEE HAYNES 
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Fifty Years with Fohn Company, from the Letters of General Sir Fohn Low of 
Clatto, Fife, 1822-58. By Ursuta Low. Murray. 15s. net. 


The scope of this book is in one sense narrower and, in another, wider, than 
would seem to be indicated by the title. It is neither an intensive study of the 
activities of John Company during a period of fifty years, nor merely an account 
of Sir John Low’s distinguished career in the service of the Company: it is, rather, 
a family chronicle, recording the doings of those brilliant British-Indian families, 
the Lows, the Shakespears, and the Thackerays. The letters which form the 
nucleus of this chronicle are not so much letters from Sir John himself, telling 
of his own exploits, as letters received by him and preserved by him in a thick 
silver-clasped album. The greater number of these letters were written to him 
by his mother from their home in Fife; so that we not only hear a great deal about 
India in the John Company days, but are also given many intimate glimpses of 
country life in Scotland during the early years of the nineteenth century. The 
book is above all the chronicle of a family circle, most of the members of which 
seemed to find their way to India at one time or another. Considering the diffi- 
culties of transport in those days, the long period that must necessarily elapse 
between the sending of and the receiving of a letter, and the inevitable years of 
separation, it is surprising how closely the different members of this family, or, 
rather, group of families, managed to keep in contact; and though none of the 
correspondents shows any touch of genius in the art of letter-writing, by the time 
we have finished the book we have got a pretty vivid impression of their various 
characters and characteristics. But, indeed, the book gives us a great deal more 
than the small beer, or even the potent and heady wine, of human relationships. 
Miss Low has assembled her matter so skilfully that we are not only brought to 
realize afresh what an admirable blend of personal ambition and altruistic self- 
sacrifice was the moving spirit of the best of the empire-builders; but we do, at the 
same time, get a very lively idea of what living in India in the days before and 
during the Mutiny meant to the little colonies of the, on the whole, well-meaning 
exploiters of that country. Naturally, so distinguished, and so worthily distin- 
guished, a servant of the Company as Sir John Low is the chief hero of the story: 
but the figure of Sir Richmond Shakespear makes perhaps an even stronger 
romantic appeal. Both were men of the utmost integrity and of indomitable 
courage: but their chief claim for remembrance is that they showed a keener 
understanding, a more human comprehension, of the implications and complexities 
of the problem than did most of their fellow-administrators: they realized at least 
that any nation would rather endure the rule of a native tyrant than feel itself 
under the yoke of the most benevolent of foreign rulers. Perhaps it is a weakness 
for empire-builders, as such, to consider such complexities and psychological 
subtleties too closely: and, goodness knows, such men as Dalhousie and Canning 
had their work set; and one cannot but yield them the utmost admiration for 
their great practical abilities: but might not some of the difficulties with which 
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they had to deal have been avoided, or more easily solved, if they had hearkened 
more consistently to the counsel of men who, like Sir John Low, knew India 
intimately (if any one can be said to know intimately so vast a country and so 
heterogeneous a congeries of peoples!) not only from long residence, but by virtue 
of a sympathetic understanding? The man on the spot does not, of course, 
necessarily know best: there is not any particular merit in being on the spot, if 
you are a fool: but both Dalhousie and Canning, having gone so far in their 
appreciation of Sir John’s qualities, might, it would seem, have trusted his judge- 
ment a little farther. But it is always easier for those of us who are not called upon 
to deal immediately with desperate emergencies to fancy that we ourselves would 
have been more far-seeing. This is an absorbing book, and one that all students 
of Anglo-Indian relations should consult. WILFRID GIBSON 


The Old Chevalier, By AuistarR and HENRIETTA Tayter. Cassell & Co. 
5s. net. 


The authors in their preface rightly claim that there is abundant room for a 
short monograph on one who ‘must possess a deep romantic interest for English- 
men as having been nominal king of England for nearly sixty-five years’, and they 
have done their best to fill the gap. They have produced a readable book giving 
in a short compass the main facts in the life of this perhaps the most unfortunate 
of all the Stuarts. The illustrations are well chosen, and the very clear genealogies 
in the appendix will be useful to those interested in settling the purely academic 
point of who is the present legitimate heir to the throne of England. The authors 
take credit to themselves for having introduced much hitherto unpublished 
matter. It is unfortunate that they should have considered it necessary to do so. 
The new matter presented is of little interest, and, in order to find room for it, 
they have had to suppress much that would have thrown real light on the character 
of James Edward. We could, for instance, have well spared the long extracts from 
the letters of Lord Pitsligo illustrating his tiresome squabbles with Dunbar (pp. 
118-27), or the holograph letter on pp. 125-7 introduced for no apparent reason 
except that it has not before been seen in print. For an illustration of the Cheva- 
lier’s epistolary style at its best—and at its best nothing could be better—we should 
have welcomed the inclusion of the whole of the letter addressed to Louis XIV on 
the Chevalier’s final departure from the soil of France, or of one of those admirable 
letters which he wrote to his wife during the period of their estrangement. This 
whole episode of Clementina’s withdrawal to a convent is treated far too sum- 
marily. So, too, is the story of James’s relations with Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke 
behaved very badly indeed. During the ‘fifteen’ his scandalous neglect of the 
interests of his master and his criminal babblings to Mlle de Tencin were certainly 
contributory factors to the failure of the expedition, and, later, his malicious 
falsehoods did James infinite harm. The authors confine themselves to stating 
that he was dismissed for negligence. We could have wished that some attempt 
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had been made to link up the story of the Chevalier with the main course of Euro- 
pean history, but the authors have preferred to treat it in vacuo. Had they decided 
to sacrifice much in order to give us a profound psychological study, these omis- 
sions might have been justified, but a large part of the book is taken up with 
verbatim transcriptions of unimportant documents and their translation. 

There are one or two serious slips. On p. 99 we have “Treaty of Utrecht’ for 
‘Treaty of Ryswick’, on p. 52 “Thomas Earl of Stafford’ for ‘Thomas Earl of 
Strafford’. The transcriptions from the French are often made without due care. 
On p. 95 an observer, quoted without reference, is said to have described James 
as having ‘l’air gracieuse’. On p. 157 the Rota of the Palais Apostolique is made 
to use the words ‘nous nous attenerons votre puissante protection’. Such mistakes 
abound, and nowhere do we find the protective sic. 

T. C. MACAULAY 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Essentials of English Grammar. Otro JesperseN, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 
George Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. Pp. 387. 


A book on English from the pen of Professor Jespersen is always welcome. The 
present volume was first published in 1933, and is already well known to many of 
our readers. Further acquaintance serves to deepen the good impression it made 
on its first appearance. It differs fundamentally from the old-fashioned grammar 
books of our school days, for Professor Jespersen treats grammar not as a set of 
rules, unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, but as something which 
has been evolved through many generations of speakers and writers, and which 
is subject to change and modification. 

In his introduction he says: ‘It has been my endeavour in this work to represent 
English Grammar not as a set of stiff dogmatic precepts, according to which some 
things are correct and others absolutely wrong, but as something living and 
developing under continual fluctuations and undulations, something that is 
founded on the past and prepares the way for the future, something that is not 
always consistent or perfect, but progressing and perfectible—in one word, human.’ 

Professor Jespersen emphasizes the importance of the spoken word in the 
development of a language and devotes some five chapters to the sounds which 
go to make up our speech. Those who are interested in speech-training will find 
this part of the book both helpful and informing. 

Other chapters deal in some detail with word-classes, the changes. which words 
undergo, the structure of sentences, and in each chapter there is evidence of the 
author’s high distinction as an authority on language. 

He treats what is usually regarded as a dry subject in a lively and convincing 
manner, which keeps the mind of the reader on the alert all the time. 
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This is a book which both the student and teacher of English would do well to 
possess, for it will certainly help in the solution of many grammatical problems. 
P. M. G. 


_ Improve Your English. W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. Pitman & Sons, 


7s. 6d. Pp. 543. 


The quality of our speech, both in conversation and writing, is influenced by the 
company we keep, by what we hear, and what we read. To improve our English 
we must seek contact with good speakers and great literature. True, there are 
text-books which the student of English could ill spare. Such books are Fowler’s 
‘King’s English’, and ‘Modern English Usage’; while Quiller Couch’s lectures on 
the ‘Art of Reading’ and the ‘Art of Writing’ have delighted countless readers and 
are in themselves worthy examples of good English. 

But in the last few years so many books on this subject have been published that 
the task of saying anything new must be difficult indeed. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the author of the present volume should state in his preface that such 
originality as there is in the book is not so much in the matter it contains as in 
the manner of presentation. 

The most valuable parts of the book are, perhaps, the examples which have 
been chosen with considerable care and serve admirably to illustrate the text. 
But there is, we feel, too much padding, and some of it is not very helpful. Here 
is an example: 

Force, we said, is that quality of writing by means of which it holds the reader’s atten- 
tion. In some way or other the forcible writer makes us read what he has written. Force 
is, perhaps, not the thing to be aimed at first. The cardinal virtues of all composition are 
clearness and coherence— 

Where these are not you despise 
All other arts the writer tries. 


Force, though a minor virtue and at times dispensable, is yet worth the obtaining. Writings 
there are that, though couched in dull and dreary language and expressed in uninspiring 
manner, are read because of the value of the thoughts they enshrine. Even such writings 
would, however, be more effective if they had attention-compelling power; and most 
of our compositions can ill dispense with force. 


There are many passages of this kind, and they do not get us much farther. 

The book runs to 543 pages and there are few topics which are not included 
in this comprehensive treatise. The choice of words, the building of sentences, 
punctuation, précis, and paraphrase are all dealt with in some detail, and, if 
your ambition is to write advertisements, you will learn here how it should be 
done. 

Mr. Weston has provided abundant exercises for study and practice, which 
should prove suggestive and useful. 


P. M. G. 
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Education for Citizenship in Secondary Schools. With a Foreword by the 
Right Hon. Ottver STantEy, M.C., M.P. Issued under the auspices 
of the Association for Education in Citizenship. Oxford University 
Press. 45. 6d. 


Education in England still retains traces of the influence of nineteenth-century 
individualism. Many teachers still maintain that education should be strictly 
academic and should never concern itself directly with political principles. But 
if democracy is to survive in an increasingly complex world, where the irrational 
authoritarian solution of political problems often seems the easiest, a deliberate 
and consciously organized attempt must be made to cultivate the essential quality of 
‘sweet reasonableness’. Such an attempt is the more necessary in so far as this quality 
is rarer than those of passionate enthusiasm and blind self-sacrificing obedience. 

To those who fear that the indoctrination of civic qualities may easily degenerate 
into mere propaganda, a reassuring reply is given by Miss Eva Hubback in her 
chapter on Bias and Dogma. ‘We suggest’, she says, ‘that the boycott at school of 
subjects dealing with modern controversial questions necessarily carries with it 
the danger of sending children into the world with no defence against the baser 
forms of propaganda, and that to be fearful of a bias that may be acquired 
through the teacher is to strain at a gnat while we swallow a camel. In working 
out a curriculum best suited to the needs of training for citizenship in any given 
type of school, therefore, no subject should be excluded on the ground that it 
might possibly be open to biased treatment.’ The Association, indeed, strongly 
recommends the introduction wherever possible of a course on ‘Politics or Public 
Affairs’ into the normal school curriculum. 

The central idea of the book is admirably worked out in a series of chapters 
dealing with all the principal subjects taught in secondary schools. The writers 
are either themselves practising teachers or have based their chapters on the 
experience of such teachers. Their aim is to show how, in practice as well as in 
theory, the study of history, geography, economics, science, or modern languages 
can be used to develop the qualities of world citizenship. Examples of schemes 
actually at work in the schools are included. 

Sir Percy Nunn’s suggestive essay on Mathematics may be taken as an example 
of the methods of the Association. He points out the need of encouraging an 
approach to political problems from the quantitative side, of teaching the ‘Arith- 
metic of Citizenship’ as he calls it. Rates and taxes, the budgets of local govern- 
ments, public and private loans, banking and currency, statistics and insurance, 
all provide interesting practical scope for the application of mathematics to public 

There are also good chapters on Broadcasting, the Intelligent Reading of News- 
papers, Clear Thinking, and Accurate Thinking. The last two are inspiring, and 
might be read with profit not only by teachers but by all who would protect their 
minds against fallacy and the more insidious forms of propaganda. 
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Greater London: A Social Geography. By J. F. P. THornuiwi. Christopher’s, 
35. 6d. 


A book about Greater London must be very much more than a geography 
book, and Mr. Thornhill has treated his subject comprehensively. His view is that 
the study of a region in all its important aspects—geological, climatological, 
historical, social, and economic—is necessary, apart from its intrinsic educational 
value, to provide a background for the more detailed study of local geography, 
involving direct observation out of doors. 

The writer has a remarkable gift of presenting essential facts in a simple yet 
attractive form; but he is not content merely to describe. He sets out to explain 
the conditions which have favoured the growth of the metropolis ever since the 
Roman occupation. The analysis of changes during the past twenty years is 
particularly good, and the chapters on suburban development and regional 
planning serve a valuable purpose in emphasizing that conditions of life in London 
are not to be accepted—least of all by the rising generation—as inevitable, but 
that improvement can only be effected as a result of collective understanding and 
collective effort. 

‘The type of “human” geography that attempts merely to show why human 
distributions are such and such’, says the writer in his Preface, ‘too often leaves the 
impression that things could not be other than they are, but planning, which is 
a feature of the new age, implies a more positive and active attitude of man 
towards his surroundings which must have a special appeal to boys and girls who 
may outlive the present century.’ 

The book may in fact be thoroughly recommended to those teachers who are 
in any way sympathetic towards the aims of Education for Citizenship. 

It is well illustrated with maps, diagrams, and aerial photographs. A Scheme 
of Work is appended, giving exercises in map-drawing and the use of statistical 
tables, and there are also some Hints on Local Studies. 


Downs and Weald: A Social Geography of South-East England. By J. F. P. 
THORNHILL. Christopher’s. 25. 6d. 


This book is uniform with Greater London, and the two necessarily overlap to a 
certain extent, because, as Mr. Thornhill points out, one of the determining 
factors in the geography of South-East England is the ‘London pattern’. Ob- 
viously such questions as the suburban spread of the metropolis are equally 
relevant to both books. 

How long will the ‘London pattern’ continue to encroach on the ‘rock pattern’ 
in this corner of England? The conflict between civilization and nature is nowhere 
more evident, and the future depends upon the preservation of a just balance 
between the two. It is of vital importance, for instance, that the population of 
London should have access to the kind of happiness which is to be found in the 
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sights and sounds of the country-side. The face of England, unfortunately, no 
longer remains unchanged from generation to generation, and the emphasis 
which this book places upon regional planning is a recognition of the fact that 
geography must henceforth look to the future as well as the present. 

Mr. Thornhill is an assistant master at Christ’s Hospital, and his books may be 
taken to reflect the teaching methods employed in that school. He aims at en- 
couraging children to think geographically rather than to amass detailed in- 
formation. They are set to do ‘detective work’ on local maps, as a prelude to 
surveying out of doors. Incidentally the writer has an excellent style which, apart 
from its educational value, makes pleasant reading. 


Young Pegasus: An Anthology of Verse. Arranged by A. A. Le M. Simpson. 
Bell & Sons. 2s. 


This book will need no recommendation to those teachers who have already 
made use of Parts I-III. The fourth and fifth parts contain a selection of poems 
suitable for children above the age of twelve. There is a welcome profusion of 
narrative poems and ballads. The verse is in fact mainly of an objective character, 
for Mr. Simpson understands that a child’s innate disposition to like good litera- 
ture can easily be frustrated by unsympathetic teaching, and his object has 
therefore been to select poems which are not only easy to understand but also easy 
to enjoy. He succeeds in disarming many Classics of the forbidding aspect they 
wear in other contexts. Most of the great names are represented, including some 
of the twentieth century. 


A Short Course in English Grammar. LANCELOT OLIPHANT. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 2s. 
Common Sense in the English Examination. SYLVESTER LAviPEaR. Pitman’s. 55. 


These two books may be said to illustrate the profound difference between the 
academic and the utilitarian attitude towards English studies. ‘A Short Course 
in English Grammar’ follows the orthodox traditions of its class. It aims at pro- 
viding pupils of from eleven to fourteen years of age with a firm grounding in the 
main facts of elementary grammar. Clarity and logical presentation of subject- 
matter are its chief qualities, and numerous exercises are given on each chapter. 

‘Common Sense in the English Examination’, on the other hand, unfolds a 
larger map drawn to a smaller scale. With the London Matriculation, Royal 
Society of Arts, or London Chamber of Commerce examinations as its signposts, 
it deals not only with grammar but also essay and précis writing, paraphrase, 
prosody, and ‘literary appreciation’. The writer adopts an attitude which cannot 
fail to win the reader’s confidence; there is no mystery, he says, about being ‘good 
at English’—it depends chiefly on common sense, on knowing what sort of work 
must be done and what sort may safely be skipped. His attitude towards the 
academic and cultural aspects of English studies, however, is non-committal, and 
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for this reason the book is likely to prove of greater value for revision purposes 
than as a complete course. 


The Master Craftsmen. M. Gompertz. Nelson. Pp. 268. Many illustra- 
tions. 25. 6d. 


To survey the evolution of man as a tool-inventing animal, from the palaeo- 
lithic flints of early times to the machine of the present day, in 250 pages is a formid- 
able undertaking, and the author has wisely chosen to be selective rather than 
comprehensive, but the dismissal of the Middle Ages as producing ‘no art of any 
importance, if we except famous cathedrals’ is lamentable. 

The first part of the book, dealing with the evolution of implements, is more 
technically treated than the second part (dealing with the master craftsmen) the 
greater portion of which is devoted to ancient art. The chapter on two Egyptian 
architects is accurate without being arid. The section on Greek arts should form 
a valuable companion to Classical studies: and the true contribution of the Roman 
architect, as being the first to realize that a building has an interior as well as an 
exterior, is sufficiently brought out. The later chapters, consisting of biographical 
sketches of some artists, from da Vinci to Wedgwood, should stimulate further study. 


Over My Shoulder. By BERNARD Martin. Duckworth. 1os. 6d. net. 


Mr. Martin has taken the title of his book from a passage in which Stevenson 
claims that a traveller’s first impressions of a country, gathered in rapid transit, 
may be more vivid and give a truer general idea of the country, than a more 
detailed record by a resident whose mind has been blurred by a multitude of 
superimposed impressions, who, indeed, is unable to see the wood for the trees. 
This may or may not be true: it all depends upon the traveller. At all events 
Mr. Martin, who hustles us rapidly through Australia, New Zealand, Malaya, 
Burma, China, Japan, and Canada, has a quick eye and a lively pen; and, though 
his trip was a business one, he never let his commercial interests absorb him or 
blunt his eager curiosity about men and things. And he is able to chatter away 
about all that he saw in an easy and pleasant manner which conveys a considerable 
amount of information to the hearer, even while he is only conscious of being 
entertained. The chapters about Java and British Malaya are more especially 
packed with interes: for the reader of Conrad who may be a little vague about the 
historical and geographical background of the Eastern stories. A book of travel- 
talk at its best. 


Records of a Family, 1800-1933. By H. McLacuian. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


This is a book that should be of particular interest to Manchester people as it 
consists of a series of sketches of the lives of notable members of the Beard and 
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Dendy families; but it should also appeal to all who are members of the Unitarian 
Church and even to non-members who are interested in the work of these pioneers 
of education, social service, and liberal religion. Perhaps the name best known 
to the general public is that of Helen Bosanquet, who, with her husband, Bernard 
Bosanquet, had so much to do with the Charity Organization Society in its early 
days; but her career, distinguished as it was, was scarcely more remarkable than 
that of other members of a family singularly devoted to good causes and the service 
of others. 


The Book World. By various Authors. Edited by John Hampden. London: 
Nelson. 6s. net. 


The reader will find in this book a wealth of matter of interest and value, and 
not infrequently of entertainment. On the business and human side of publishing 
Mr. Taylor leaves little unsaid and Mr. Stanley Unwin’s survey of the Book- 
markets of the world is astonishingly comprehensive. On ‘Authorship’ Mr. 
Swinnerton could hardly have much that was new or startling to say; it was not 
less certain that, in the manner of saying it, he and Mr. Gould (on ‘Reviewing’, 
as you may guess!) easily outdistance less practised hands. The merit of such 
a volume is that each of the contributors knows exactly what he is talking about; 
the defect that each is apt to think his own special problem that in which others 
will be most interested, an error of which Mr. Blackwell’s chapter on ‘Provincial 
Bookselling’—too largely concerned with publishers’ terms—is a singular instance, 
particularly from one whose famous shop is a romance in itself. Such idiosyncrasy 
goes even farther in the observation of the Chief Librarian of Manchester that 
‘the use of the Public Library is, of course, voluntary’, which reminds us that 
unconscious humour, as in Homer’s Odyssey, may be the best. A provocative article, 
and one of the freshest, is by Mr. Richardson, the Head Librarian of Boots. He 
maintains baldly that we have become a nation of book-borrowers, and leaves it 
there. But what has the publisher of cheap (and often very attractive) reprints 
to say to that? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of English. 


Dear Sir, 

I was one of the fortunate members of the English Association win at a 
performance last March of the Midsummer-Night’s Dream by the players of the 
Sloane School, Chelsea. As Titania entered with her little Indian boy in her 
train, there came into my mind a certain entry in the ancient register of the 
Parish Church of Chelsea. 
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It runs thus: 


Baptisms 
1597- Charles a boy by estimacioun x or xii yers olde brought by Sr Walter 
Rawlie from Guiana baptized 13th February. 


It is conceivable that Charles was a page in the retinue of some great Chelsea 
lady. 
Yours truly, 
Gwladys E. Daniel 
13 Queens Elm Square, S.W. 3. 


To the Editor of English. 


Dear Sir, 

I trust that the views of Mr. Hilaire Belloc and, more particularly, of Miss 
Naomi Royde-Smith, as expressed at the last Annual Dinner and reported in the 
first issue of English, namely, to preserve the English language by “the establish- 
ment of a really authoritative body, such as the French Academy’, will not become 
the official aims of the English Association. 

Our language is an organic thing, which constantly grows and changes to suit 
new needs, and, which is so often ignored, part of it dies as soon as those needs are 
satisfied and become obsolete. When Conrad came to learn English, he complained 
that the words do not define hard tangible things so much as nebulous ideas which 
become concrete.only when the words are put in their place in a sentence. English 
is a language of sentences rather than words. I do not see how such a language 
can be ‘preserved’ without mummifying it, which would produce something fixed 
and permanent, but also something dead 

A society (or as Miss Royde-Smith says, ‘a really authoritative body’) for the 
preservation of English is contrary to the genius of a language whose grammar 
has few rules and countless exceptions. Such Academies are perhaps more suited 
to a Latin language: any equivalent bodies in this country would spell the end 
of English as a living language and an ideal literary medium. 

In a mistaken enthusiasm for the French system we founded the Royal Academy 
to do for Art what the two speakers propose to do now for Literature. It is note- 
worthy that in the nineteenth century, the heyday of the Academy, the most 
considerable painters were outside it, while few critics to-day would maintain 
that its members are producing the most vital art of this century. 

It is reassuring to observe that Mr. Ivor Brown, in the lecture reported in the 
proceedings of the Norfolk and Norwich Branch, and Mr. Harold Nicholson, in 
an address given to the Central Body, do not subscribe to this proposal for an 
English Academy. 


Yours truly, 
52 Perrymead Street Cyril Aldred 
Fulham 
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By C. J. SISSON 


Lost Plays of Shakespeare’s Age 
4 plates 12s. 6d. net 


Plays that were banned by the Court of Star Chamber are the gmt of 

to give a more intimate picture of world as Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries must have seen it. 


By FRANCES A. YATES 


A Study of Love’s Labour’s Lost 


Shakespeare Problems Series 8s. 6d. net 


Labour’s Lost was a topical play the time of writing 
, but the identification of topical references w: 

po A a peeifice ty. This is the problem Miss Yates sets out to solve, with 

the help of newly discovered data. 


By CAROLINE F. E. SPURGEON 
Shakespeare’s Imagery 
and what it tells us 


7 charts in colour 25s. net 
The Times Literary Supplement 
By F. W. HILLES 


The Literary Career of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 
15s. net 


so important a m 
By GEORGE 
The Arte of English Poesie 
Edited by G. D. WILLCOCK and A. WALKER 2ls. net 
To place The Arte of English Poesie before a wide circle of those interested 
in Elizabethan letters as a vivid record of Elizabethan critical and creative 


habits and to introduce its author as not only knowable but worth knowing. 
Areprint of the whole text, with a full critical and and biographical introduction. : 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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By profession a painter, Sir Joshua Reynolds's ambition was to be an oe & 
equally proficient writer. His literary aspirations and achievements add oe fee 
to our understanding of the man himself and of the circle of which he was ; ane. 
N 
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THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH PROVERBS 
Compiled by W. G. SMITH 
With an Introduction and an Index by 
JANET HESELTINE. 21s. net 


‘*, . It is a fascinating miscellany as well as an authoritative work 
of reference. It would be a good companion for a vigil on a desert 
island...’ Glasgow Herald. 


ANNALS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
The Principal Publications of each year 
from 1475 to 1925 
8s. 6d. net 


*.. No more useful work on English literature than this has been 
produced for a considerable time...’ Spectator. 


THE EDUCATION OF CHAUCER 
By GEORGE A. PLIMPTON. 7s. 6d. net 


*, . For a boy (or anyone else) beginning to study medieval history 
or literature the book would be a great stimulus, helping him vividly 
to think of the reading available to the scholars and boys of those 
days...’ Guardian. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES 
Edited by H. W. DONNER. 25s. net 


THE BROWNING BOX 
or The Life and Works of Thomas Lovell Beddoes as 
reflected in Letters by his Friends and Admirers 
Edited by H. W. DONNER. 15s. net 


*, . Mr. Donner has indeed done his work with superb thorough- 
ness, and only the length of my preliminary preamble prevents me 
from penning another column in lyrical celebration of his excellence 
as an editor and his merit as a biographer...’ SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
in the Listener. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


In this, and in subsequent issues, it is proposed not to give reports of lectures 
delivered to the Home Branches. Adequate reports, apart from the difficulty of 
obtaining them, would take up too much space, and might often involve the print- 

ing of redundant matter.—Ed. 


The following programmes were arranged for the session: 


BIRMINGHAM 
On October 15, 1935, Professor A. M. D. Hughes on “The Teaching of English J 
Literature at Universities’. 
On October 29 Professor E. de Selincourt on “The Later Wordsworth’, 
On November 12 Joint Meeting with the Classical Association, Professor 
J. W. H. Atkins on ‘Ancient Literary Theory and Modern Studies’. 
On November 26 Miss E. M. Delafield on ‘The Experiences of a Writer’. 
On January 21, 1936, Mrs. Duncan Jones on ‘Mrs. Thrale’. 
On February 4 Dr. Robin Flower on ‘Irish Poetry of Religion and Nature’. 
On February 18 Mr. F. L. MacNeice on ‘After Yeats and Eliot’. 
On March 3 Rev. Canon F. E. Hutchinson on ‘George Herbert’. 


BRISTOL 
On November 29, 1935, Miss S. T. Tucker on ‘Dialects Good and Bad’. 
On February 7, 1936, Mr. C. M. Haines on ‘The Study of Shakespeare’. 
On March 6 Mr. J. R. Barnes on “The Study of Modern Poetry’. 


DARLINGTON 
On November 29, 1935, Miss Helena Moore on ‘Choral Verse Speaking’. — 
On January 24, 1936, Mr. J. L. Longland on ‘The Literature of Moun- ras 
taineering’. 
On February 13 Dr. F. S. Boas on Dr. Faustus. S. 
EXETER a 
On February 21, 1936, Mr. Cecil Day Lewis on ‘Modern Poetry’. i 


HULL 


On February 26, 1936, Professor F. H. Shera on ‘Literature and Music: Some 
Parallels’. 


On March 11 Professor W. L. Renwick on ‘Rudyard Kipling’. = 
LEEDS AND DISTRICT : 
On November 29, 1935, Miss R. M. Hodgson on ‘Virginia Woolf’. 
On January 30, 1936, Mr. Gerald Hopkins on ‘The Place of Character in 
Fiction’. 
On February 13 Mr. Leonard Cooper on ‘Writing for the Papers’. 
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LONDON, EAST 


The following lectures have been given during the year: 

Mr. B. E. C. Davies on ‘Verse and Poetic Meaning’. 

Mr. Frederick Page on ‘A Return to Rossetti’. 

Dr. J. S. Sutherland on ‘A London Newspaper in the XVIIIth Century’. 
Mr. Val Gielgud on ‘Broadcasting and the Drama’, 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH 


On November 28, 1935, Mr. Eric Gillet on The Fool of Quality. 
On March 8, 1936, Mr. R. H. Mottram on ‘Articulate Breckland’. 
On April 3 Mr. Ralph Straus on “The Fiction of the Masses’. 


NOTTINGHAM 
On February 6, 1936, Miss H. K. Hawkins on ‘Blake’. — 


OXFORD 


On February 5, 1936, Mr. Anton Dolin on ‘The Ballet’, 
On February 28 Mr. Derek Patmore on ‘Coventry Patmore, the Poet of 
Marriage’. 


PLYMOUTH 


At the Annual Meeting on January 28, 1936, the resignation from the Hon. 
Secretaryship, of Mr. J. J. Judge, to whom the Branch owes its inception, was 
accepted with great reluctance. Members were reassured to learn, however, that 
in spite of the increasing pressure of other work, his interest in their proceedings 
would be maintained. 
The following programme was arranged for the session: 
In October, 1935, Mr. Henry Whitfield on ‘An Attempt at an Appreciation of 
Poetry’. 

On December 10 Mr. L. A. G. Strong on ‘Poetry and Common Sense’. 

On January 28, 1936, Mrs. Honoré Morrow on ‘Gathering Material for a 
Novel on Lincoln’. 

On February 26 Mr. R. R. Brown on ‘Samuel Butler’. 

On March 24 Mr. W. G. M. Jones on ‘The Arthurian Legend’. 


RUGBY 


On December 6, 1935, Mr. Laurence Binyon gave a reading from his own works. 
On March 5, 1936, Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings lectured on ‘The Public Library’. 


SHEFFIELD 


On December 10, 1935, Mr. L. C. Knights on ‘Present Modes of Conducting 
Critical Jo Ps 
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On January 14, 1936, Mr. Laurence Binyon on ‘Poetry and the Theatre’. 
On February 18 Rev. M. R. Ridley on ‘The Study of Literature’. 

On March 3 Mr. D. Hamer on ‘The Elizabethan Playhouse’. 

On March 18 an open discussion on ‘English in Examinations’. 


SOUTHAMPTON 

On January 24, 1936, Miss Helen Darbishire on “Milton’s Paradise Lost’. 

On February 7 Mr. John Butt on ‘Horace in English Poetry’. 

On February 24 Annual General Meeting. Lecture by Mr. H. M. King on 
‘Early Editors of Shakespeare’. 

On March 13 ‘Elizabethan Madrigals’: Music and Commentary, with the 
College Choral and Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. D. Cecil Williams, 
F.R.C.O, 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
LEEK AND DISTRICT 
On December 5, 1935, Professor de Selincourt on ‘The Bible as Literature’. 


NORTH-WEST STAFFORDSHIRE 
On September 27, 1935, Dr. A. Scotland on ‘Scott and the Scott Country’. 
On October 17 Mr. A. E. Emery on ‘The Work of D. H. Lawrence’. 
On November 22 Professor A. Lloyd James on ‘Speech and Education’. 
On January 17, 1936, Dr. A. Scotland on ‘Comedy’. 
On February 14 Mr. C. C. Blagden on ‘An Amateur’s Speculations on the 
Future of the Novel’. 
On March 17 Mrs. A. L. Thomas on ‘Health Services and Education in Soviet 
Russia’. 
A Correction: In the last issue of English the lecture by Professor Lloyd James was 
reported under the Stafford Branch. We regret the error and apologize for any 
confusion and inconvenience it may have caused.—Ed. 


STAFFORD 


On December 3, 1935, the Bishop of Stafford, the Rt. Rev. D. H. Crick, on 
‘Ancient Manuscripts of the Bible’. 
On March 5, 1936, the Hon. Theodora Benson on ‘Literature and Children’. 


SUNDERLAND 
On November 25, 1935, Miss Vera Brittain on ‘Autobiography’. 
On February 14, 1936, Dr. F. S. Boas on ‘Shakespeare as a Bond with the 
United States’, 
YORK 
On December 4, 1935, Mrs. Sylvia Lynd on ‘Change and Permanence in Poetry’. 
On December 11 Mr. Muir on ‘The Contemporary Function of Poetry’. 
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SCOTTISH BRANCHES 


ABERDEEN 
On December 7, 1935, Mr. Thomas on ‘The Approach to Poetry’. 


EDINBURGH 


On November 29, 1935, Mrs. Michael Roberts on ‘Modern Poetry’. 
On December 7 Lord St. Vigeans on ‘The Scandinavian Sagas’. 


On January 16, 1936, Mr. Laurence Binyon on ‘The English Romantic Move- 
ment Reconsidered’. 
On March 6 Mr. J. Ainslie Thin on ‘Books as Chattels’. 


GLASGOW 
On February 21, 1936, a discussion was held on “The Modern Historical Novel’. 
On March 13 Mr. Ritchie Girvan on ‘Medieval Manuals of Morals and 
Manners’. 
WEST FIFE 
On December 19, 1935, Mr. Gordon on ‘The Language of Poetry’. 
On February 18, 1936, Miss Rennie on ‘The Librarian and the Reader’. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


The following are the only notes of proceedings of Branches abroad that have 
been received in time for this Number.—Ed. 


SYDNEY 


During 1935 the experiment was made of holding some afternoon meetings, at 
which Mr. T. Inglis Moore reviewed modern American poetry, and Miss Flora 
Eldershaw, in an estimate of Australian novelists, helped members to evaluate 
more justly the fiction of their own country. 

A successful year was concluded by the Annual Dinner of the Association, at 
which Sir Mungo MacCullum presided. The Hon. Sir Thomas Bavin proposed 
the toast of the Association, and Dr. G. W. Thatcher responded. ‘Australian 
Literature’ was proposed by Mr. T. Inglis Moore: to this Miss Winifred Burkitt 
replied. 


HONG KONG 


The following programme was arranged for the year: 

On November 5, 1935, Mr. A. H. Paterson on ‘The National Theatre’. 

On December 3 Mr. H. C. Macnamara on ‘Blackstone’. 

On January 7, 1936, Father Byrne, S.J., on ‘The Permanence of Critical Prin- 
ciples in Literature: “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.””’ 

On February 4 Professor Simpson on ‘George Borrow’. 
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On March 3 Miss K. Curtin on ‘Music in Words’. 
On April 7 Father Ryan, S.J., on ‘Gilbert of the “‘Savoy’’’. 


INDIA 
MADRAS 

On November 29, 1935, Dr. I. S. Peter read a paper on ‘The Tragic Element 
in George Eliot’, in which he said that the tragedy was brought about, not by 
any error of judgement, but by abnormal situations. The characters belonged to 
normal life, and were human, not heroic: the issue was not catastrophic but only 
calamitous. These clear differences from orthodox tragedy proceeded from her 
meliorism, which shrank from truly tragic endings. — 

On February 10, 1936, a meeting of the Branch was held, Mr. S. K. Y. Ayyar 
in the chair, at which Mr. Justice S. Wadsworth was elected President. Mr. K. 
Subrahmaniam read a paper on ‘Bernard Shaw as a Dramatist’. The speaker 
contended that Shaw purported to be a prophet, a man with a message, rather 
than an artist, but that he deserved and stood criticism. His construction, like 
that of King Lear, fitted the live theme, which was a very different thing from the 
conventional plot. In Pygmalion the story overflowed the theme; in St. Joan the 
theme overflowed the story. In Shaw, discussion was itself the action and served 
as an important means for the expression of character. His discussion was of the 
very stuff of drama; it was a moral act in a moral crisis and vitally affected charac- 
ter. In Shaw’s plays, and especially the later ones, the theme was focussed not on 
a hero or heroine but on a moral or social problem, an institution rather than a 


on. 
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FORT HARE 

On April 4, 1935, the Rev. G. P. Philps gave a lecture on ‘The Rise, Reign, and 
Ruin of Mrs. Grundy’. 

On May 2 the Rev. D. J. Darlow lectured on ‘Some of Chaucer’s People’. 

On June 6 Professor P. Hadworth gave a lecture on “The Progress of the Novel’. 
He drew a distinction between the novel and the story which depends for its success 
upon a skilful plot based upon the important narrative principles of suspense and 
surprise. The novel invented in the eighteenth century was primarily concerned 
with character and conduct. The early novelists had recently been diligently 
studied, so that to-day the most original novels were valuable for their research 
into the inner lives of their characters. 

On August 8 two short lectures were given on ‘Charles Dickens’. Mr. J. W. 
Macquarrie, in dealing with some aspects of the work of Dickens, pointed out that, 
in spite of acuteness of perception, passionate sincerity, and undoubted dramatic 
flair, Dickens seldom sounded the note of true tragedy. In the field of melodrama, 
however, he showed unique mastery. Miss B. Tooke dealt with Dickens’s humour, 
of which she gave an analysis. 

On September 5 Dr. Jensen, lecturing on ‘Fiction and Fact’, drew attention to 
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the pessimistic strain in the modern novel, due largely to the influence of the 
French Naturalists. He pointed out that the pessimistic authors are so determined 
to face the meanness and misery of life that they overlook its nobility and joyous- 
ness. They endow their characters with a capacity for intense suffering without 
giving them the redeeming qualities which go with such a capacity. 

On November 13 Professor G. F. Drigemans gave a lecture on “The Legend of. 
Beatrice’, in which he gave an analysis of the different Beatrice legends. 


Branch Secretaries are requested to send reports of Branch activities each session to the 
Secretary, MR. A. V. HOUGHTON. As at present arranged ENGLISH will be published three ™ 
times a year. Contributions intended for the Autumn number should reach the Editor not later 
than September 30. 


Contents of Vol. I, No. 1 


ENGLISH AS A BOND OF UNION 
Sir Evelyn Wrench, C.M.G., LL.D. 


HIS FATHER’S DUBLIN FUNERAL Sean O’Casey 


ARISTOTLE ON DETECTIVE FICTION 
Dorothy L. Sayers 


KEATS’S FRIEND MATHEW Edmund Blunden 


CHARLOTTE MASON AND ENGLISH TEACHING 
The Rev. the Hon. Edward Lyttelton, D.D., D.C.L. 


THE SPOKEN WORD Professor A. Lloyd James 


POEMS 
Laurence Binyon G.M.Cookson John Drinkwater 
T. E. Sturge Moore V.deS. Pinto L.A. G. Strong 
Jan Struther Humbert Wolfe 
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